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Editorially Speaking 


THERE’S SAFETY IN FILMS 


O thoroughly cover the subject of films for safety would 

be to fill many pages of many issues. In this issue Pilm 
News attempts to do no more than create a realization of and 
point the way to the rich library there is of screen material on 
safety, in its many phases and aspects. Nor can justice be 
done easily to the tremendous impetus the safety films’ program 
has been and continues to be on the development and use of the 
screen as a communications’ medium. 

The origin of the safety movement across this country, and 
the pursuit of its objective on a national scale, have been a 
kind of crusade, though the approach has been on a business- 
like, dollars-and-cents basis, as well as a humanitarian one. The 
work of the unions in the same direction must not be minimized. 
But the movement organized under the National Safety Council 
has an advantage in its objective ‘‘third-party’’ position. 
Though it derives its finances in large part from management 
for its occupational safety program at least, NSC has main- 
tained a balance point of view. Its usefulness over the years 
of its existence cannot be denied; its necessity and efficacy 
have been proven by results. 


WHY ALL THE HURRY? 


N one aspect of its work, however, the NSC has not been con- 

spicuously successful. Though strenuously pursued, its efforts 
in regard to traffic hazards are still outweighed by mounting 
fatality figures. This is no wonder, for the subject in itself 
is a terrifically complex and increasingly complicated one; and, 
so far at least, the accent in the campaign has been too simply 
on the individual. Even here, however, there are gaps to be 
filled. A film is needed that will speak out plainly to parents 
in connection with the whole subject of parental authority, 
along with whether, when and how Junior or the Junior Miss 
shall have the car. There are fine films that touch on the re- 
sponsibility of parents, but they are half-angled, and only inci- 
dentally addressed to their attention. 

We might also sit ourselves down and think seriously about 
the accent placed on power and speed in the competitive mar- 
keting of automobiles, and ask ourselves whether a re-evalua- 
tion of the whole business of speed for speed’s sake is not long 
overdue as subject of a film in this land of ‘‘hurry it up’’— 
whether ‘‘it’’ is getting places, eating, drinking, doing, or 
thinking. 

What seems to us really needed too, and soon, is a film di- 
rected specifically toward the officials and civic employees, local 
and inter-State, who are charged with safety on the public way. 
Such a film should not only deal with street and road conditions, 
but with enforcement of laws already on the books, with build- 
ing, with the overall traffic problem on its component levels (ur- 
ban, suburban, highway, etc.), and with the necessity for regu- 
lar periodic re-evaluation on the basis of criteria to be estab- 
lished by National Safety Council research and experience. 


A NEW PHASE, PERHAPS? 


HE progression in the Council’s activities has been from occu- 
pational safety to general safety—on the streets, in the home, 
the school. More recent entries into the related fields of fire pre- 
vention, first aid and civil defense represent a broadening of the 
original concept of the word ‘‘safety,’’ to include not only 
‘‘freedom from injury’’ but ‘‘freedom from danger or risk’’ as 
well 
We venture to hope that, in this understanding, there is inten- 
tion to engage in an even more vital phase of the safety crusade. 
Its arms and army would be films urging official and citizen 
planning for better and safer communities in terms of human 
values. This is an objective not unlike those which have revolu- 
tionized the physical environment of shops and factories. 
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Auditoriums often present acoustical problems 
which the average 16mm. sound projector fails to 
overcome. Often good films are ineffectively pre- 
sented because sound is “scrambled.” Consequently, 
attention wanders. The message fails to get across. 
Time is wasted. 

In recognition of this trouble, Kodak designed a 
new portable 16mm. projector for auditorium use— 
the Kodascope Pageant, Model AV-151—one of a 
series designed to meet every 16mm. requirement. 
This model features a 15-watt, high-fidelity amplifier 
with 12-inch Kodak De Luxe Speaker for extra out- 
put and speaker capacity. Separate bass, treble, and 
Fidelity controls enable you to tailor sound to over- 
come “boominess,” adjust for worn sound tracks or 


With the powerful new Pageant Model AV-151, 
you can “tailor” sound to fit the auditorium! 


The Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, Model AV-151, is normally 
supplied with a 2-inch f/1.6 lens 
and 750-watt jamp. For extremely 
long projection throws, as in the 
actual auditorium scene illustrated 
above, the projector can be 
equipped with a 3- or 4-inch lens 
and a 1000-watt lamp. Projector, 
complete with 12-inch speaker and 
standard lens and lamp, $530. 


different emulsion positions so that you get the best 
results obtainable from every film. 

Like all portable Kodak 16mm. Projectors, this 
model is permanently pre-lubricated—an exclusive 
feature with Kodak 16mm. sound equipment which 
eliminates the chief cause of breakdowns.* 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to demon- 
strate the full Kodak line. For extra screen brilliance, 
there are two Pageant models equipped with the 
remarkable Plus-40 Shutter—giving more than 40% 
extra light. For sports analysis, the new Analyst 
Projector is designed for heavy-duty reversing. And 
for “average” sound projection, the moderately 
priced Pageant, Model 1, is tops. Call your dealer 
today—or write Kodak for further information. 


*Here’s what A-V experts say about Pageant pre-lubrication 


“Proper lubrica- 
tion is essential 
to any moving 
mechanical part. 
The Pageant Projector’s 
pre-lubrication is insurance 
against excessive wear and 
equipment failures, caused 
by lack of lubrication.” 


Wayne K. Newman, Mgr. 
Deseret Book Company 
Salt cake City, Utah 


‘*Breakdowns 
help our repair 
business, but 
we'd rather keep 
our customers happy and 
satisfied with their pur- 
chases. That’s why we go all 
out on the Pageant with its 
permanent lubrication.” 


Elmer J. Peters 
J. E. Foss Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Permanent lu- 
brication is the 
most important 
development 
we've seen in years to assure 
dependability. Lu- 

rication worries are over 
for schools and churches 
that use the Pageant.” 


Ben A. Rentz, Jr. 
Baptist Book Store 
Fort Worth, Texas 


MOTION PICTURES ... teach, train, entertain 


Price subject to change without notice 


“You'd be sur- 
prised how mafly 
>< school projec- 
ee tors come in for 
repairs due to lack of lubri- 
cation. Pageant pre-lubrica- 
tion saves schools on repair 
bills and avoids loss of use 
during a busy season.” 


J. Fred Kyle 
Kyle & Company 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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NewS... 


FCA REPORTS ON LIBRARY 
PREVIEW CENTER PROJECT 


N the fall of 1952 the Film Council of 
America initiated, on an experimental 
basis, the Library Preview Center Project in 
50 small to medium-sized cities in the mid- 
west, Florida and North Carolina. Its pur- 
pose was to stimulate interest in non-theatri- 
cal films by providing leaders of community 
organizzations the opportunity to see good 
films in ten interest areas. Each month FCA 
sent a film package to the preview centers 
located in the public libraries of the project 
cities. FCA furnished the films, guides, pro- 
jection manuals, source lists, evaluation 
forms, report forms and promotional mater- 
ials. Librarians at the center arranged for 
equipment, and for publicizing the programs. 
A recent FCA report gives the following 
as some of the tangible results of the project: 
1) Several of the preview centers now plan 
to start their own film collections; 2) The 9 
preview centers in North Carolina are arrang- 
ing a film program circuit for this Fall; 
3) Several centers which have previously bor- 
rowed equipment have purchased, or are plan- 
ning to purchase equipment; 4) A total of 
15,697 community leaders have not only eval- 
uated films in terms of their own needs, but 
also have acquired skill in screening tech- 
niques. 


As the most important result of the pro- 
ject FCA lists an increased interest in infor- 
mational films in preview project cities. As 
an example: Rockford, Illinois requested 
over 600 films for programs from the Illinois 
State Library, most of these being titles 
shown at project previews. University of 
Wisconsin film rentals reportedly increased 
300 percent since the beginning of the proj- 
ect, and a- commercial film library has had 
an estimated 200 percent increase in rentals 
for the same period in the same area. 


RETIRES(?) TO TAHITI 


FTER 30 years of representing his na- 
tive Chile in international service, Car- 
los Garcia-Palacios has resigned his post of 
Deputy Director of the United Nations’ 
Radio Division and has ‘‘retired’’ to Tahiti, 
taking with him a library of 1500 volumes, 
several reflex and 16mm cameras, a density 
analyzer, dictating machine, splicer, projec- 
tor, tape recorder and similar equipment. 
Along with representing 14 North and 
South American newspapers and magazines 
in Tahiti, (among them, Fim News); plus 
an assignment from the National Geographic 
and the UN World; Signor Garcia-Palacios 
plans his ‘‘spare’’ time to make color films 
of Polynesian life, and to record native music 
for weekly broadcasts to South America. 
A former representative of the League of 
Nations, he has been attached also to the 
International Labor Organization, and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 
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Board members, Advisory Liaison Committee mem- 
bers, and others recently attended the Fall annual 
Board of Directors’ meeting of the National Audio- 
Visual Association, in Evanston, Ill. (Seated, |. to r.): 
Howard Marx, Chicago; Ainslie Davis, Denver, 
Colo.; J. E. Lewis, Wichita, Kans.; Carroll Hadden, 
NAVA President, Louisville, Ky.; Jasper Ewing, New 
Orleans, La.; Alan Twyman, Dayton, Ohio; Francis 
Didier, New Orleans, La.; W. A. Moen, Chicago. 
(Back row, I. to r.): Dick Pryor, Evanston, Ill.; P. H. 
Jaffarian, Seattle, Wash.; Frank Bangs, Wichita, 
Kans.; W. G. Kirtley, Louisville, Ky.; Roy Reagon, 
Austin, Texas; Mahlon Martin, Massillon, Ohio; 
E. N. Nelsen, Chicago; L. M. Lash, Detroit, Mich.; 
W. F. Kruse, Chicago; W. W. Birchfield, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Don White, Evanston, Ill, NAVA 
now represents over 550 companies in the a-v field. 


AUSTRALIA SITE FOR SALON 


HE 19th Kodak International Salon 

Photography will have headquarters 
this year in Sydney, Australia, Sponsored 
by Kodak’s employee camera clubs, this 
salon is expected to draw more than 1600 
entries from Kodak workers throughout the 
world. Highest award for the best pictorial 
print is the George Eastman Memorial Medal 
won last year by Kenneth Brenner of Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION TV 


OUR companies in the East have joined 

in applying for holding permits for TV 
stations on the ultra-high frequency chan- 
nels and are asking authorization for sub- 
scription television. According to Arthur 
Levey, president of Skiatron Electronics 
Corp.: ‘‘ Public demand for subscription TV 
already is high. At a recent public demon- 
stration in New York City, 93.6 per cent 
of those filling out questionnaires stated that 
they would be willing to pay nominal fees 
for TV programs that would bring Broad- 
way hits, grand operas, first-run motion 
pictures, leading sports events, educational 
courses, and other outstanding programs 
into their homes. Surveys in various parts 
of the country have shown similar demand 
for better programs through subscription 
television. ’’ 


U.S.D.A. ON TELEVISION 


FTER a 13 week test period, the U. 8. 

Department of Agriculture’s Depart- 
ment of Information inaugurated a weekly 
packaged television service on July 1st. This 
is the first year the Office of Information 
has had funds available to disseminate agri- 
cultural information through this medium. 
Each package includes all visual materials 
pertaining to the subject matter. The motion 
picture film is without sound, but with a 
suggested prepared script. This is to allow 
local stations as much flexibility as possible 
in the use of the packaged programs. 


CANADIAN TV 


HEN Vancouver, London, Quebec and 

Sudbury television stations go on the 
air shortly, they will bring the total number 
of Canadian stations up to seven. It is 
thought probable that 16 stations will be in 
existence by the end of 1954. At present 
there are an estimated 300,000 television sets 
in Canada. 


TELEVISION’S CHALLENGE DISCUSSED 
AT UFPA‘s 7th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


** [DUCATIONAL Television and the Un- 

iversity Film Producer’’ was the 
theme of the 7th Annual Conference of the 
University Film Producers Association held 
at Los Angeles recently. Introducing this 
theme and welcoming the group to its first 
meeting in the West, Dean Tracey E. Strevey 
(Letters, Arts and Sciences, University of 
Southern Calif.) keynoted the conference 
when he pointed out that ‘‘the challenge of 
television must be appraised in the light of 
the failure of radio in the field of educa- 
tion’’ and declared that ‘‘the new TV med- 
ium offers the university probably its last 
chance to bring the best to the people in the 
present struggle for control of the minds of 
men everywhere. ’’ 

Dean Strevey pointed out that there is ‘‘a 
wealth of university material available with 
which to achieve this control’’ and that the 
problem is to find individuals who will put 
it to proper professonal use. At the same 
time he warned that ‘‘the apparent madness 
displayed by educators in their desire to use 
television leads to obvious dangers such as 
lack of research, lack of financial organiza- 
tion, wasteful haste, negative public and 
faculty relations.’’ 

It was the opinion of all present, that 
motion pictures will allow for the careful 
preparation of programs assuring a profes- 
sional level of production, and also increase 
the coverage of a program by providing qual- 
ity at present unattainable by kinescope. 

Sectional meetings, informally conducted, 
provided opportunity for discussion of such 
topics as ‘‘Operation of Local Educational 
Channels’’, ‘‘Production Problems’’; ‘‘ Ex- 
panding Opportunities for the University 
Film Producer’’; ‘‘Kinescope Recording, 
and Technical Considerations in Film Pro- 
duced for Transmission.’’ Problems of mo- 
tion picture processing, modern trends in 
sound recording, and such possibilities for 
the future as 3-D wide screen, color, etc. were 
also covered. 

Veteran Hollywood filmmaker Jesse L. 
Lasky addressed the Association on ‘‘ Movies, 
1903 to 1953’’. James Card of the George 
Eastman House (Rochester, N.Y.) spoke on 
‘*The Archivist and Films for Posterity.’’ 
Carey Wilson, President of the Screen Pro- 
ducers’ Guild, presided at the closing ban- 
quet. Hospitality was extended to the Asso- 
ciation’s members by the Los Angeles Audio- 
Visual Dept., the L.A. County A.V. Dept, 
Paramount Studios, Walt Disney Studios, 
Consolidated Film Industries 16mm Dept., 
CBS Television, 20th Century-Fox, and the 
University of Southern California as host 
institution. 
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Coming Events... 


ws Theater Owners of America Convention 
and Trade Show—November 1-5 at Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Courtesy Is Con- 
TAGIOUS, first of a series of theatre opera- 
tion training films will be premiered. This 
marks the first time theatre owners will 
use their own screens for training theatre 
staffs. 


a 17th Annual Time and Motion Study 
and Management Clinic—Nov. 4-6 at Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. Among materials to be 
presented will be time and motion study 
films. Clinic is sponsored by the Industrial 
Management Society. 


a Flaherty New Mexico Film Festival— 
beginning October 20, one film weekly for 
five weeks at Los Alamos in the 1,000-seat 
High School auditorium. . . . October 28, 
November 4 and 6 at the University of 
New Mexico Film Club. These two are fore- 
runners of a series of festivals. For infor- 
mation, the Robert Flaherty Foundation, 
Ine., 21 W. 53rd St., N.Y.C. 10, Attention 
David Flaherty, Secretary. 


uw New Jersey Audio-Visual Leadership 
Council—New Jersey Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio-TV meeting—Nov. 14 at 
Convention Hall, Room 6, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 


= Mid-Winter Conference, National Audio- 
Visual Association—January 21-23, Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


ws National Convention, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators—Feb. 21-23, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


mw 1954 Convention, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education 
Association — March 2-5, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, Il. 


a Association of Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development Convention — March 
7-12, Los Angeles, Calif. 


m Arkansas State Teachers Association 
Convention—November 4-11 at National 
Baptist Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. Arkansas 
Educational and Home Show will exhibit 
at the same time and place. 


m= 1954 National Institute for Audio-Visual 
Selling—August 1-5 at Indiana University, 
sponsored by the University and the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association. 


17-MILLION MAN HOURS 


RAINING films in use by the US. 

Army provide 17-million man-hours of 
instruction every year, according to Major- 
General George I. Back, Chief Signal Officer. 
‘*In research and development of military 
equipment, methods and tactics,’’ he said, 
film has become an irreplaceable tool, since 
it provides a means for repeated analysis of 
critical phases of a given operation, whether 
it be a military manoeuvre or the testing of 
the atomic bomb. Films also create a unity 
of military thinking and a better understand- 
ing of mutual security problems, since many 
of the films are used by our allies after re- 
commentating.’’ 
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WORLD FILM ROUNDUP 
AT EDINBURGH 


Special to Film News: 


HE Edinburgh International Film Fes- 

tival, now seven years old, is the festival 
of the creative film maker, and is devoted to 
the works of the documentary, realist and 
experimental producer who has something 
new to say, or a new way of saying something 
old. It favors the film which gets closer to 
the truth, and which enables the viewer to 
see more clearly. 

Of the 400 entries submitted by 40 or so 
countries, the selectors, by a careful preview- 
ing process, reduced the number to about 300. 
These are publicly projected at local movie 
theaters leased for the duration of the Fes- 
tival, and at Edinburgh’s Film House. What 
surprises the observer in the foyer of an 
emptying theater is that the audience repre- 
sents a complete cross-section of the Scottish 
people, along with a liberal sprinkling of 
overseas visitors. It is obvious that this film 
festival is one which appeals to the general 
populace, not only to so-called cultural 
groups. 


Favored Features 


This year’s program got away to a tre- 
mendous reception with its opening film, the 
Lothar Wolf production for Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates of MARTIN LUTHER, spon- 
sored by the Lutheran Churches of the U.S.A. 
An audience of 2,000 wildly applauded its 
stark realism. . . . Disney’s OLyMPiIc ELK 
followed, to be just as well received and to 
win its accolade as a great documentary. 

The 21 ensuing days of films were high- 
lighted with surprises. One of the most inter- 
esting of these was the French feature LE 
RIDEAU CRAMOIS, made from Barbey d’Aure- 
villy’s book by Alexandre Astruc. A film 
without dialogue, it tells in a sort of intro- 
spective commentary by the officer himself 
after his death, of ‘‘love’’ for a girl of lower 
social standing. Their meetings and love- 
making are played before a backdrop of pre- 
judice and pride. His retrospective analysis 
has a chilling quality difficult to reason with, 
and more difficult still to forget. Another 
French contribution of great artistic war- 
ranty is CRIN BLANC, made by Albert Lamo- 
risse. The story of a wild horse and its self- 
appointed protector, a fisher boy, it possesses 
an almost fable-like tenderness and fragility. 
Played against a background of wild skies, 
sand dunes and marshlands, its depth of feel- 
ing is irresistible. 

THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING, based on 
the Carson McCuller novel, with Julie Har- 
ris and Ethel Waters starred, has an under- 
standing all too rare nowadays. Produced 
in Hollywood (by Stanley Kramer, directed 
by Fred Zinnemann), it is in the class of 
the unexpected. 

For many viewers the best long film of 
the Festival was the Swedish BARRABAS, 
based on Par Lagerkvist’s novel, and filmed 
in Palestine, Italy and Rome. Another im- 
pact-filled production was the Brazilian O 
CANGACEIRO (The Bandit). Both of these 
made other films taste like milk sop after a 
diet of red bullock meat. 


MARTIN LUTHER opened the Festival, was wildly 
applauded . . . (de Rochemont Associates, N.Y.C., 
for the Lutheran Churches of the U.S.A.). 


Art and Experimental 

The art films shown were frequently bril- 
liant in color and dowdy in presentation, 
but the Dutch ViNcENT VAN GocGH featured 
a production twist which removed the musty 
art gallery touch. Scenes of the country 
where Van Gogh worked are introduced, as 
well as extracts from his letters and notes. 

In an effort to prove that ‘‘love makes the 
world go round’’, the U.S. experimentalist 
James Broughton collected some unusual 
character types into THE PLEASURE GARDEN, 
and set them against the broken and decayed 
statuary of London’s Crystal Palace, Wheth- 
er the film irritates or pleases, depends on 
the viewer’s mood. 

A Dutch experimental, THE CONQUERED 
PLANET was one of the cleverest films on 
view. Made on a table-top and complete with 
realistic sound effects, it deserved an award 
for originality. China’s contribution, TorN 
LILY, was an attractive but not overly zealous 
creation. 


Documentary Shorts 

In the more prosaic world of practical 
accomplishment the U.S. scored with MARINE 
Gas TURBINE; Britain with STANLOW STORY 
and A SHip Comes To ANTWERP; Denmark 
with THE Lapy Birp; Canada with THE 
WorLD AT Your FEET (about soil erosion) ; 
France with RAIN-MAKERS. 

Britain’s OPERATION MALAYA, story of the 
war with communism in the Far East, por- 
tends to tell of the jungle struggle between 
right and wrong but too often concerns itself 
with the future of the rubber and tin indus- 
tries, not with people. Made by David Mac- 
donald, producer of Desert VicTory and 
BurMA VIcToRY, perhaps too much is ex- 
pected of it. But, as the sound track speaks 
of the ‘‘cowardice’’ of the enemy, we are 
shown a terrifie jungle war being carried on 
without quarter. 

Russia scored with LirE IN THE ARCTIC, 
which tells of a polar bear cub and, indicates 
that all arctic life is dependent on the sea 
for very existence. Made with endless re- 
sources of time, patience and money, this is 
a documentary of rare quality. 


Special U.N. Screening 

At a special screening of United Nations’ 
films, UNESCO premiered its new WorLD 
WitHouT END, showing work being carried 
on in Thailand and Mexico. Though well 
made in conventional documentary manner, 
it is not a job of the value one might expect 
from such outstanding producers as Paul 
Rotha and Basil Wright. 


— C. MORGAN JONES 
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OPERATION SAFETY trailers focus on a particular 

phase of traffic safety, like the common cause of 

accident pictured here in ONE GOOD TURN (a 
Wilding, Chicago production) . . . 


ONE OUNCE OF SAFETY, designed by Sarra Inc. 
(Chicago) for the Hy-Test Division of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co., to impress workers with the 
importance of wearing safety shoes, was seen 
during 1952 alone by over 4-million persons, via 
industrial screenings and 30 telecasts . . . 


(Above) A GRAY DAY FOR O’GRADY shows how 
accidents affect a foreman’s department, was voted 
an Award of Merit by the National Committee for 
Films on Safety this past Spring. Audiences like 
Gustave G. O'Grady so well that the Industrial 
Dept. of the National Safety Council has added 
three more of these trials of a foreman films to its 
SUPERVISING FOR SAFETY series. . . . In IT’S AN 
ORDER, a recent release (pictured below), O'Grady 
learns how important it is, for production and 
safety, to give orders correctly. The O’Grady‘s are 
creations of Sarra Inc., Chicago . . . 


Are 


SAFETY SALESMEN 


By ROBERT POWELL 


Director, Membership Service Bureau 
National Safety Council 


THE PROGRAM EVOLVES 


N ONE way the production of safety 

films on a nonprofit basis is singularly 
unrewarding. Even though individual films 
may win critical awards, there is no way to 
determine just how effective they are in 
preventing accidents. Study of reductions in 
annual accident rates since the national 
safety movement was formally organized in 
1913 indicates a saving of 500,000 lives, but 
the part films have placed in the reduction is 
certain to remain conjecture. Nothing is so 
intangible as a life saved. 

That they are, however, one of the most 
effective ways of keeping accident rates 
down was recognized by the National Safety 
Council while BIRTH OF A NATION was still 
making the rounds. Proceedings of the an- 
nual National Safety Congress from 1915 on- 
ward show an increasing awareness of their 
value, and the early 1920’s found the Coun- 
cil actively participating in the sponsorship 
and distribution of both industria] and pub- 
lie safety productions. 

For a number of years, production of films 
was on no systematic basis. Each was an 
adventure in fund raising with no certainty 
from year to year as to where the next film 
was coming from. But by 1940, so many 
industries and public organizations had 
projection equipment that both occupational 
and public safety films were assured of wide 
distribution. Since that time, the Council 
has produced or participated in the produc- 
tion of more than 100 films of all types. 


OCCUPATIONAL FILMS 


The professional safety man, dedicated to 
the saving of bodies, must say his office 
daily and he must say it publicly until iv 
becomes second nature to the men who: are 
his responsibility. The safe way to do a 
particular job can be learned in one day, 
but knowledge of safe practices does little 
good unless seconded by the habit of safety, 
which needs constant reenforcement. Coun- 
cil films therefore, are never considered to 
be an end in themselves. They are most 
successful when presented in conjunction 
with other matters as part of an extended 
training program. 

For this reason emphasis has been placed 
on films to be used as training courses. Al- 
most half of the industrial productions of 
the past ten years have been released in the 
form of film series, each containing five to 
ten individual films. The user is urged to 
rely on a reader’s manual when using these 
and the individual films. For maximum ef- 
fect his film program should be coordinated 
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with lectures, poster programs, contests, and 
other methods used over a period of time. 

Because consistent attention to safety 
measures is so important, the industrial 
supervisor is the key man. Once he is con- 
vinced that the safe way is the right way, 
he will serve as a constant source of influ- 
ence on his men. SAFETY MANAGEMENT FoR 
FoREMEN,’’ a series of ten films produced 
in the early 1940’s and since revised, has 
been the Council’s most popular and suc- 
cessful venture in the occupational field. 
Upward of 100,000 foremen have been 
trained by this series and HUMAN FAcToRS 
In SaFety, a set of six films which gives the 
supervisor a basic knowledge of the em- 
ployee’s psychological reaction to safety 
regulations. 

Once the supervisors in an industry have 
been exposed’to a safety training course, the 
safety director will have no trouble in get- 
ting their active participation in a program 
for employees. PERSONAL SIDE OF SAFETY is 
another employee series which makes a good 
background for such a program, but several 
of more than fifty individual films showing 
specific hazards—such as fires, falls, and un- 
guarded machines—can be selected to meet 
needs of a particular industry.. The import- 
ant point again is continuity in development 
of the habit of safety. 


PUBLIC SAFETY FILMS 


When the Council was organized in 1913, 
the founders thought mainly in terms of 
industrial safety. They were determined to 
reduce the high accident rates in factories, 
and their principal selling point was eco- 
nomics. 

Yet, ten years after the founding of the 
Council, the first film production had the un- 
businesslike title, ASK Dappy, and was aimed 
at the child pedestrian. In those first ten 
years of the Council’s life, it had become 
obvious that industrial safety and public 
safety could not be separated. The worker 
productivity on the job depended in a large 
measure on the safety of his family and 
himself away from work. Also, the humani- 
tarian aspect of saving lives was ever pres- 
ent. The employer might be persuaded to 
make his plant safe through the logical 
appeal of economic advantage, but whether 
he admitted it or not, he was usually in- 
terested emotionally in both the safety of 
his employees and the general public. 

The need for public safety work, particu- 
larly in the field of traffic, has been so evi- 
dent from the beginning that public organi- 
zations, insurance companies, labor unions, 
associations, schools and public spirited indi- 
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SERIES ‘WE USE FILMS IN, OUR PROGRAMS” 


1913. Incorporated under a federal charter, 1953. 


Organizations, companies and individuals interested in safety, 
both in the United States and abroad. These include indus- 
tries, schools, civic organizations, governmental bodies, trade 
and labor associations, and transportation and insurance 


To act as a nonprofit, noncommercial association in reducing 


National Safety News, Public Safety, Occupational Safety 
Services Guide, National Directory of Safety Fims, Home 


Headquarters: NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
President: Ned H. Dearborn 
Founded: 
Membership: 
companies. (Approximately 11,000) 
Purpose: 
the number and severity of all kinds of accidents. 
Publications: 
Safety Review, Safety Education, Farm Safety. 


viduals now make up a considerable portion 
of total membership. Their cooperation con- 
tributes in a large measure to the public 
safety film program. 

The Council films most familiar to the 
public are from the OPERATION SAFETY 
series, which was begun in 1949 and now 
includes 24 titles. These are one minute 
trailers, each focusing on a particular phase 
of traffic safety, such as child pedestrians, 
speed and winter driving, etc. They are de- 
signed to reach the widest possible audience 
through theatrical, television and group 
screenings. 

Available films on public safety subjects 
are not confined to traffic. They cover a 
range as wide as the safety movement. For 
the farm there is ARE You INVITING CoRN 
PICKER ACCIDENTS?; for the home, HomME 
Sare Home; for the school, ScHooL SAFETY 
Series. And there are many more. 

For a number of years, wide use has been 
made of radio spot announcements, Tele- 
vision now seems to offer the organized 
safety movement its greatest opportunity 
to reach the public. Public safety films have 
never been more in demand. The Public In- 
formation Department carries a library of 
hundreds of copies of home and traffic 
safety films, both the Council’s productions 
and those supplied in the public interest by 


other producers, and these are available on 
a free loan basis to any television station. 
So far it has not been possible to satisfy 
more than a small portion of the demand, 
which means that a fresh audience, numbered 
in the millions, is being constantly reminded 
to play safe. Many new public safety pro- 
ductions must be aimed at this audience 
in the future. 


ANNUAL FILM AWARDS 


The National Safety Council does not run 
the annual film awards, though many new 
films are premiered and prize-winners are 
screened each October during the National 
Safety Congress conducted under its aus- 
pices. Actually, the film awards are the 
major activity and special province of the 
National Committee on Films of Safety of 
which—and among some 20 national organi- 
zations—the National Safety Council is a 
co-sponsor. However, and although the Com- 
mittee is an independent organization, the 
Council does furnish it with headquarters 
facilities, with a Secretary, and with every 
possible encouragement in its particular work 
within the general movement for the better- 
ment of the public welfare.* 


(Continued on page 25) 


(L to r) FRAGILE, HANDLE FEELINGS WITH CARE, premiered at the 41st National Safety Congress re- 
cently, is the current release in NSC’s SUPERVISING FOR SAFETY series. Available as both a motion 


picture and sound slidefilm, it shows that emotional upsets often lead to physical mishaps. . 


- . In CALL 


‘EM ON THE CARPET, Sarra’s doughty Gustave G. O’Grady (seated) solves a tough personnel problem 
by enlisting the help of his workers . . . 


October, 1953 


For an explanation of the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety, and for lists of 
prize-winning safety films, see pages 14-15 
of this issue. 


Winner of the top award for occupational sound 
slidefilms produced in 1951, GET A GRIP ON 
YOURSELF is one of five subjects in THE PERSONAL 
SIDE OF SAFETY, a series produced by Sarra Inc. 
for the National Safety Council, in cooperation 
with the U.S. Dept. of Labor. The series is also 
available in motion picture version. 


(Above) YARDS OF SAFETY, Sarra sound slidefilm 
cartoon for the Pullman Co., outlines for its em- 
ployees how to prevent accidents in railway yards. 
. . « (Below) TAKE TIME TO LIVE, 12-min. Sarra 
motion picture, deals specifically with the hazards 
of rushng to and from work, meanwhile delivers 
an off-the-job safety message applicable to all 
groups and ages. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Shooting a wreck in a gully for ONE MORE 
REPORT, an Operation Safety trailer de- 
signed for theatrical, nontheatrical and 
television screening. Seen by millions, these 
one-minute subjects are the best known of 
the National Safety Council films, and have 
won special awards from the National 
Committee on Films for Safety. ONE 
MORE REPORT was produced by Atlas Film 
Corporation (Oak Park, Ill.), one of the 
oldest commercial motion picture producers 
in the country. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 


ar 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 1600 ARC 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND OUTDOOR USE 


COMPLETELY NEW IN DESIGN—The New Victor 1600 
Arc for 16mm sound films is the most versatile, practical and modern 
arc projector your money can buy. 


NEW 3-PART PORTABILITY — Yes, you can take it with you! 
The Victor 1600 Arc is easily assembled for operation in less 

than five minutes. Three separate carrying units: (1) rectifier stand; 
(2) bass reflex speaker, 25 watt amplifier, projector unit and 
accessories; (3) lamphouse. 


NEW PICTURE CENTERING — Easy lock tilt at either front or 
rear of machine assures positive centering at any picture throw 
angle, up or down, plus professional framing. 


NEW PICTURE BRILLIANCE AND TONE CLARITY — Carbons 
automatically fed give you constant high screen illumination. 

1600 lumens provide clear-as-life pictures. Powerful reflex speaker 
for tone-true sound reproduction. Additional indoor and outdoor 
speakers available to meet your requirements. 


NEW BLOWER-COOLED APERTURE — For greater film protection 
. .~ cool as the aperture on an incandescent projector. 


NEW QUICK SET-UP ON UNEVEN GROUND — Indoors or 


| 


outdoors, built-in floor levelers provide a firm base, yet retain 
three-point suspension for efficient set-up on uneven ground. 


PRICED RIGHT FOR YOU — Now you can enjoy the finest 
portable arc projector in the world at a reasonable price. 


Call your Victor Distributor today for full details, 
or write us for free folder. 


1600 Lumens 


on your screen gives your 
pictures the clearness and 
sharpness you want. An 
hour's show with one pair 
of carbons at 30 amperes. 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


Affiliated with 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association 


Number 11 


N.Y.C. Uses A-V Aids 
Route School” Program 


NEW YORK WAS FIRST 


ISUAL aids are usually considered an 

adjunct to education. In the case of 
‘*the Best Route to School’’ Program it 
is the application of visual aids as a 
life saving program. 

The visual aids we are talking of are 
traffic lights, traffic signs, road and street 
markings, traffic policemen, and the school 
safety patrol. 

New York City has the distinction of 
being the first of its kind to have a pro- 
gram for providing safe routes for chil- 
dren to follow to and from school. The 
plan is possible due to the cooperation of 
the Department of Traffic and the Police 
Department with the Board of Education, 
and the stimulation and help obtained by 


the schools from the Automobile Club of . 


New York and the Greater New York 
Safety Council. Each of these organiza- 
tions contribute to the work of the Board 
of Education in protecting the lives of the 
school children of the City of New York. 
The safety education in the schools 
teaches recognition of the various types of 
the visual aids mentioned above, and the 
meaning of these aids as applied to each 
individual child. This information, under- 
stood, and applied to his daily trip to and 
from school, tends to protect the child. In 
a city such as New York where many of 
our children practically run the gauntlet 
of facing moving trucks and cars and 
where they are subjected to the unusual 
actions of these vehicles guided by unpre- 
dictable drivers, it is vitally necessary 
that all possible aids be utilized to their 
fullest extent to minimize the number of 
hazards which might be met daily by the 
child. 

At a recent meeting in Buffalo of .the 
National Institute of Traffic Engineers the 
school traffic safety program which has 


Many cities, large and small, throughout 
the country now use this or a similar plan 
of to-and-from school safety. New York City, 
in response to its own particularly acute 
need, was first with its plan... . 


Shown, right, are Charles J. Kraft, Jr., who 

prepared this report for Film News, and a 

co-worker, Mrs. Grace S. Woodhead, Health 
Counselor, Districts 53-54, N.Y.C. 


been in operation in New York City for 
the last two years was adopted as basis 
of a country-wide standard. 


AUTO CLUB, CITY OFFICIALS HELP 


This plan was originally worked out in 
cooperation with the Automobile Club of 
New York, and they subsequently devel- 
oped it into a film, ‘‘The Safest Way’’, 
which showed the entire procedure. The 
film was circulated throughout the city 
schools and shown for evaluation to the 
District Health Education Counselors of 
the N. Y. C. Board of Education. The 
reports from each showing were so en- 
thusiastic that we immediately took steps 
to arrange for a safe route to school plan 
for New York City. But it was not until 
Lloyd Reid and T. T. Wiley were ap- 
pointed Commissioner and Deputy Com- 
missioner respectively of a newly formed 
Department of Traffic of the City of New 
York that we could obtain any support 
for this program. Then, with the help of 
Commissioner of Traffic T. T. Wiley, plans 
were drawn to provide the best and safest 
routes for children in their daily journey 
from home to school and back again. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEEDINGS 


The first step was to obtain a map for 
each school showing its location in the 
entire school district and the approximate 
number of children coming to school from 
each area of the school district. The map 
then showed the existing traffic hazards, 
the existing traffic controls such as lines, 


L. and r.: Children outline their routes to school 
on the class map in THE SAFEST WAY, first place 
winner, 1949 safety film awards. This film was pro- 
duced for the American Automobile Association by 
The Pennsylvania State College Motion Picture and 
Recording Studios, with script assistance by the 
Safety Education Commission of the NEA. Prints may 


. be purchased from the Traffic Engineering & Safety 
Dept., American Automobile Assoc., Pennsylvania 


Ave. and 17th St., Washington 6, D.C. 


By CHARLES J. KRAFT, JR. 
Assistant Director 
Helath Education Department 
New York City Board of Education 


signs, ete. and the recommendations of 
the principal of each school and a repre- 
sentative body of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation so that the making of the map 
for each individual school became a school 
district community problem. When this in- 
formation was sent in to Mr. Charles J. 
Kraft, Jr., Assistant Director of Health 
Edueation, N.Y.C. Board of Education, it 
was studied, and referred to a Committee 
of Traffic Engineers set up for that pur- 
pose by Commissioner Wiley. It was neces- 
sary to provide for police protection at 
many of the crossings and at the time 
Inspector Mathew Skea of the New York 
City Police Department met with Mr. 
Wiley, Mr. Kraft and Mr. Martin Klein 
of the Automobile Club of New York and 
discussed the responsibilities of each in 
making the plan an actual reality. This 
Committee over a period of three years 
has met periodically and discussed the pro- 
gress of the plan from the standpoint of 
the Board of Education, Department of 
Traffic, Police Department and the Auto- 
mobile Club of New York which, each 
year, distributes thousands of pamphlets 
describing the best route to school to be 
given to new entrants (almost 100,000 for 
(Continued on page 21) 
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HANSEL AND GRETEL, hungry, lost in the forest, 
come upon the witch’s candy castle, are trapped 
by her and her wicked vulture servant. In this 
Salzburg Marionette Theatre version of the Grimm 
fairy tale, the children are rescued by their father 
and a Silver Minstrel, from the witch’s diabolic 
machines for turning them into gingerbread.—For 
sale or rent, b&w or color 26% mins., from Film 
House Inc., 101 Park Ave., N.Y. 17. 


FIRST AID 


w Emergency Action To Save Lives (10 
mins., b&w) is a new Civil Defense film 
designed to instruct the average person 
how to administer first aid on the spot. 
Phases of the film depict how to provide 
effective treatment for shock, intensive 
bleeding, burns, broken bones, suffocation 
and how to more the injured. Available 
from United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C., and Byron, Inc., 1226 Wisconsin 
Ave., Washington 7, D.C. 


w Seconds Count (S mins., b&w) covers 
all phases of life saving under the Nielsen 
method of artificial respiration. Shown are 
the proper ways to change operators, what 
stimulants may be given and when to give 
them, and what precautions to take against 
shock. The Nielsen method has been 
adopted by the American Red Cross.—For 
loan from Public Education Dept., Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford 15, 
Conn. Borrowers pay return transportation. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


= Improved Methods (16 mins., color) is a 
time study film which presents a collection 
of before and after scenes of various de- 
partments of a company in which improved 
methods have been introduced. The film is 
designed to show that, with sufficient study, 
every method can be further improved. 


= Planning Tomorrow’s Methods Today 
(17 mins., color) is the justification of the 
laboratory approach to methods develop- 
ment. An industrial engineer and a shop 
man work at a difficult assembly job to- 
gether, taking the time to iron out the 
major problems before hand. Within a few 
days after the new production line opera- 
tion has begun, the volume of output is 
seen to be up to the expected level. 


= The Foreman’s Part In Methods Im- 
provement (18 mins., color) stresses the 
foreman’s major role in a successful im- 
provement program. A case study approach 
demonstrates the progress in one department 
when a specific job has been analized and 
the principles of methods improvement 
applied. 

These films are available for rent 
from the Training Division, Methods 
Engineering Council, 718 Wallace Ave., 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


= Boy Who Was Afraid (12 mins., b&w) 
is the story of Mike, a lad who feared 
dogs, and the role played by his playmates, 
parents and neighbors in helping him to 
overcome his phobia. When Mike is given 
a puppy of his own he is on the way to 
conquering his fear. The carryover value 
of Mike’s lesson is also evident, and makes 
the subject adaptable to elementary levels 
as well as to adult education.—For rent 
and sale from Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De- 
Longpre, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


= Broken Appointment (30 mins., b&w) is 
a study of the psychological aspects in- 
volved in public health nursing. A young 
expectant mother breaks all her appoint- 
ments with the clinic and the public health 
nurse’s efforts to help are repulsed at first, 
by both the young woman and her hus- 
band. Gradually the nurse gains insight 
into their attitudes and discovers the causes 
of their fears. Eventually she wins their 
confidence. A Mental Health Film Board 
picture, this is available for rent from 
ANA-NLN (American Nurses Assoc.— 
National League for Nursing) Film Serv- 
ice, Park Ave., N.Y. 16; for sale from 
International Film Bureau, Chicago. 


w First Lessons (21 mins., b&w) shows the 
emotional health and group dynamics that 
ean be achieved in a second grade class. 
Alan, a newcomer, disrupts the emotional 
climate of the class and, in doing so, pro- 
vides opportunity for the teacher to demon- 
strate methods for handling personal prob- 
lems and class behavior situations. This is 
No. 6 in the Emotions Of Everyday Living 
series; is sponsored by the Mental Health 
Film Board and The Iowa Mental Health 
Authority—For sale from International 
Film Bureau Ine., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4; for rent from Mental Health 
Society and local film libraries. 


= Role-Playing In Guidance (16 mins., 
b&w) was designed to provide a range of 
modern action techniques available to 
teachers in real life situations. Procedures 
which they can duplicate when problems 
are blocking learning processes are demon- 
strated in this story of a schoolboy in 
trouble who comes to his teacher for help. 
Available from the Dept. of Visual Instrue- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley 4. 


KLIOU—THE KILLER (57 mins.) epitimizes the ever 
present danger of the tiger to the native peoples 
of French Indo China, Kliou, a tiger, has attacked 
the chieftan of the Moi tribe, and vengeance is 
sworn by his followers. A young warrior known 
for his hunting prowess goes out into the vast 
forest to slay the hated adversary. As he stalks 
his prey, there are scenes showing the wild ani- 
mals of this area of the world. The warrior is 
victorious and as a reward wins the chieftan’s 
daughter. For rent from Mogull’s 112 W. 48th St., 
N.Y.C. 36. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


m= Should American Tariffs Be Lowered? 
second release in the American Film Forum 
Series, presents Eric Johnston and John 
Lee Coulter taking opposing points of view. 
Marquis Childs is moderator.—For infor- 
mation write: American Film Forum, 516 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


w The President Visits Williamsburg (15 
mins.) is a television film report of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s visit to Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg (Williamsburg, Va.) on the 
177th anniversary of the Virginia Resolu- 
tion for Independence. The President is 
shown touring historic sites and talking 
from the House of Burgesses chamber. The 
camera follows him then to the College of 
William and Mary where he received an 
honorary degree.—Information from Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


= Home and Beauty (20 mins., b&w) goes 
behind the scenes of English manufacturing 
industries to show the modern production 
methods which bring good taste in design 
to everyday articles. Industrial design is 
traced from Victorian times through mod- 
ern functionalism. For rent and sale from 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


mw The Making Of Fine China (25 mins., 
eolor) tours the Lenox China plant where 
skilled craftsmen and modern versions of 
the ancient potter’s wheel produce useful 
and decorative household products. Avail- 
able for groups from the high school level 


upwards, from Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N.J. Transportation charges 
only. 

CITY PLANNING 


m The Green Girdle (11 mins.) wanders 
through the parks and countryside near 
London to reflect the recreational needs 
of the urban dweller. Meanwhile it conveys 
some useful ideas on city planning.—<Avail- 
able, for rent and sale, from British Infor- 
mation Services Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C. 20. 
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ART AND MUSIC 


= Music: Career Or Hobby (10 mins., color 
or b&w) investigates music as a profession 
in light of the interests of a high school 
boy. The film indicates the ways in which 
musical aptitudes can be tested and how to 
evaluate music as a vocation. The place of 
music as an amateur interest is also shown. 
For sale from Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water, Chicago 1, Ill. 


= Salute to Sousa, Youth Builds A Sym- 
phony and Symphony Under The Pines, was 
filmed at the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Mich., and features the National 
High School Band. Available from Cornell 
Film Co., 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. 36. 


uw Folksong Fantasy (10 mins., color) em- 
ploys animated puppets and birds to enact 
the narratives of three folksongs, ‘‘The 
Riddle Song,’’ ‘‘ Who Killed Cock Robin,’’ 
and ‘‘The Cooper of Fife.’’ Rather more 
for adults as art fare.than for children as 
entertainment, it is available from National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, N.Y.C. 20. 


ms Finger Painting Methods (8 mins., color 
or b&w) demonstrates various styles of 
finger painting in a class of young chil- 
dren. Also shown is the manner in which 
the class gets ready to finger paint, how 
to lay out the paper and distribute the 
paints. Produced by Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Assoc. For sale from Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


se Experiment in Films and Music #3 uses 
a musical composition to build a series of 
visual situations comparable in tempo and 
feeling to the music. .. . Waiting, another 
experimental film, uses a color collage 
technique to interpret the anxieties and 
tensions of today.—For information about 
both films, address Kinesis Inc., 566 Com- 
mercial St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


a Living Science Series includes the color 
films Attracting Birds in Winter (6 mins), 
Building Bird Houses (6 mins.), Cultivate 
Your Garden (11 mins.). The first explains 
reasons for attracting the birds, suitable 
foods for them, and common species. The 
second points out essentials of construction, 
and shows common birds nesting in several 
types of bird houses. The third visualizes 
attracting fifteen species of birds to a 
friendly environment and.is designed as a 
conservation message. For sale from Inter- 
national Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, 4. 


= Biological Science Films (6 titles, each 
10 mins. b&w) available from Almanac 
include: Herons, close-up and slow motion 
studies of this graceful bird; Life in a 
Wheatfield, story of the dependency of 
insects and animals on the wheat crop 
climaxed by their self-preservation activity 
at harvest time; Mr. Sickleback, the life 
cycle of a species of fish in which the male 
rears and protects the young; Secrets of 
the Pond, the visible and microscopic life 
of an ordinary country pond; Summer 
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Meadows, describes the bees, caterpillars, 
worms, snails, butterflies and other insect 
life which thrive when the meadow is in 
bloom; and The Story of the Frog, illustrat- 
ing the life cycle of frog mates and their 
young.—Almanac Films, 516 5th Ave., N.Y. 


ma The Effects of Metallic Ions and Osmotic 
Disturbances on the Heart (10 mins., b&w) 
demonstrates the cardiac effects of potas- 
sium calcium and sodium ions and of de- 
hydration. Effects of Hemidecortication in 
the Dog (11 mins.) shows the principal 
changes produced in the behavior of a dog 
when one of the hemispheres of the cere- 
bral cortex is removed by surgery. Both 
for rent and sale from Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


m= Deer Live With Danger (11 mins., color) 
illustrates the struggle for survival among 
the animals of the north woods. It also 
points out how man has upset the balance 
of nature by destroying the preying ani- 
mals, especially in the case of the ever- 
increasing deer population which is facing 
starvation and is ruining woodlands. For 
sale from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Ine., Wilmette, Ill. or local dealers. 


= Biology of Domestic Flies (9 mins.) pre- 
sents the life cycle of the fly with the idea 
that effective control depends upon adapt- 
ing control methods to fly habits. Resting 
places are shown as well as the types of 
decayed material upon which flies feed. 
Available from Public Health Service, 50 
Seventh St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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* Begin Your Monthly 
ay FILM Forum Now! 


a Train We Must (22 mins., b&w, also 
color), is designed to stimulate the training 
of volunteer firemen and presents a broad 
outline of what this training may include. 
Filmed with the cooperation of four vol- 
unteer fire departments (Brighton and 
Eastchester, N.Y.; College Park and Ellen- 
dale, Md.), it is a timely release in view 
of a sharp rise in the nation’s fire trend. 
This new title, and 21 other safety from 
fire subjects, may be borrowed or pur- 
chased from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Library, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 
16. Some other titles available are Chemis- 
try of Fire; Trees for Tomorrow (produced 
by the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries); Tony Learns About Fire (designed 
for children, in consultation with the Na- 
tional Education Association); Fire Pre- 
vention in the Home; Stop Fires—Save 
Jobs; Until the Fire Department Comes. 


% 


speakers 


with Forum No. 2. SHOULD AMERICAN 
TARIFFS BE LOWERED? 


Eric Johnston 
John Lee Coulter 
Marquis Childs as Moderator 


Write for prospectus now! 


film Forum, 


THE PLAN: American Film Forum, Inc. releases 9 new 
discussion films on current domestic and international 
affairs...one a month... with Senators and Congress- 
men presenting opposing viewpoints . . . springboards 
for discussion among students, and adults on all levels. 
Programs available on a subscription-rental basis. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
AMERICAN FILM FORUM, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me complete details including 
subscription cost. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


city 


FN-10 


STATE 
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Religious and 
Intercultural 


THE PRIOR CLAIM 


HIS is the sixth in a distinguished 

series of SERMONS FROM SCIENCE films 
produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon of the 
Moody Institute of Science, Los Angeles, 
a branch of Moody Bible Institute, Chi- 
eago. This fascinating series of sound films 
is now being shown in 65 countries, with 
sound tracks in 14 languages. The Armed 
Forces of the U.S. and of the U.N., as 
well as schools, universities and centers of 
industry are making wide use of these 
beautiful films. 

Like its well-known predecssors, THE 
Priork CLAIM is longer on science, shorter on 
religion. This is apparently deliberate. Un- 
excelled camera work and fine scientific pre- 
sentation make these films acceptable every- 
where. THE PrioR CLAIM sub-headed, 
**Nature Had It Fjrst.’’ This point is 
carried throughout the entire film from 
natural traps, to elephant seals with stom- 
ach lucers. In every case God is indicated 
as having produced a more efficiently oper- 
ating mechanism than man has produced, 


Alton Everest, associate director, Moody Institute 

of Science, securing sound effects on a portable 

magnetic recorder for THE PRIOR CLAIM, from 
an elephant seal on Guadalupe Island . . . 


whether it be a trap, under-water living 
quarters, thermo-electric switches, or even 
stomach ulcers. One sees here such curious 
creatures as fish that shoot the grubs on 
which they live, the trap door spider that 
successfully camouflages his lethal house, 
and the chameleon that lassos his prey 
with his tongue. There is a diving spider 
that makes it own diving bell, a bird which 
flies like a helicopter. 

As an exhibition of natural wonders this 
film has few equals. The religious material 
is so presented that it does not intrude 
on the scientific presentation. The title 


(Continued next column) 
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By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


THREE SILVER DOLLARS 


HIS excellent little film on prayer is 

built around a single incident—a 
school picnic—and serves as a good basis 
for discussion. Judy is not to be allowed 
to go to the picnic in punishment for hav- 
ing, as her mother thinks, stolen three 
silver dollars. Her school teacher becomes 
interested in the matter and follows it 
through to the climax where Judy’s inno- 
cence is revealed and also her profound 
faith in God’s answer to prayer. The inci- 
dent is well motivated and convincing. It 
is no mechanical contrivance, but the 
answered prayer is based on Judy’s inno- 
eence and faith. Young and old alike fol- 
low it with interest and attention. It is 
completely non-sectarian: in character so 
that it could be used with any group 
which believes in a God who answers 
prayer. 


10 mins. b&w. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Foundation Films Cor- 
poration, Citizen’s Bank Building, 
Pasadena, California. 


THE PRIOR CLAIM 
(Continued from col. 1) 


does not emerge from the film but from 
the commentary. The choice of material 
is governed by the proposition that, just 
as natural wonders antedate many of 
man’s inventions, so God has a prior 
claim on man. This point is driven home 
by the calmly unemotional voice of the 
commentator who has been our guide 
through the maze of traps, pits and sub- 
marine explorations. Taking the model of 
a human brain from his desk, he points 
out that, to duplicate the electronic equip- 
ment there, would require three buildings 
the size of the Empire State Building, to 
power it would require all the electricity 
generated by Niagara Falls, to cool it, all 
the water that flows over the Niagara. 
That God has given the human being—to 
carry around between his ears—this price- 
less treasure in electronic equipment, con- 
stitutes His prior claim on each and every 
one of us. 


50. mins., color. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Moody Bible Institute, 820 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Also avail- 
able through local film agencies. 


The chucrh of Korea was plainstakingly restored 
by its PEOPLE WITHOUT FEAR... 


A PEOPLE WITHOUT FEAR 


INANCED by a dozen or more major 

Protestant denominations, with pro- 
duction supervision by Dr. S. F. Mack, 
this beautiful film tells once more the story 
of the church around the world. 

It begins with a devoted band of Ger- 
man Christians transforming their wrecked 
building into a modern church. We see 
Russian Greek Orthodox Christians carry- 
ing on their worship under the unfriendly 
gaze of their non-religious neighbors. In 
the Near East Christian young people of 
Aleppo College learn how to be good citi- 
zens of their own country and of the 
world. The Christians of India are shown 
at work teaching and healing. In the Phil- 
lippine Islands educational work is _por- 
trayed with its outreach into the more un- 
touched areas through the use of radio, 
and a mobile audio-visual caravan. In 
Korea Christianity finds expression behind 
barbed wire, in the reconstruction of child 
and family life and in the field of public 
worship. It is a story that has been told 
many times, but this time with a new 
dimension. There is an element of realism 
that makes one feel he is actually on the 
spot. We participate vicariously in the 
modern work of the Holy Spirit. 

The film is produced with a characteris- 
tic artistry and an attention to personality 
that stands as a hall mark of Mr. Bryan’s 
work. Christianity is portrayed not so 
much in terms of organization or even in 
the alleviation of human suffering, as in 
terms of Christian character. Even in the 
few groups that are pictured, certain indi- 
viduals stand out, so that throughout the 
film there emerges a series of magnificent 
character studies. These Christians in 
Germany, Russia, the colleges of the Near 
East, the hospitals of India, the schools 
and jungles of the Philippines and behind 
the barbed wire or the painstakingly re- 
stored churches of Korea possess a strength 
not often found. They are a people with- 
out fear because they possess the peace 
which passes understanding and is inde- 
pendent of physical surroundings. We 
recommend this film without reservation. 


27 mins.; color ($12.00); and b&w 
$8.00). Study guide, 10¢. Produced 


by Julien Bryan’s International Film 
Foundation for the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches, 220 5th Avenue, 
N.Y.C. 
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| What They Are 


GALLERY SHOWINGS 


Gallery East, 7 Avenue A, New York 
City, is presenting a monthly series of ex- 
perimental, avant-garde and classic films for 
its members. The first program featured 
Norman McLaren’s A PHANTASY, Epstein’s 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, and 
Yeats—A TrIBUTE. The October program 
was on American surrealism, Zig ZAG, FouR 
IN THE AFTERNOON, Whitney’s THREE AB- 
STRACT FILM EXERCISES, ON THE EDGE, PET- 
RIFIED Doc, and THE DREAM OF A RAREBIT 
FienD. The programs are arranged by Janos 
Mekas, Lituanian poet and experimental film 
producer, now living in New York. 


TRAVEL, DANCE 


Free weekly showings of outstanding short 
films are scheduled for students of the art 
and engineering schools of Cooper Union, 
New York City. Two film courses are also 
included in the forum series open to the 
public. Fridays at 7:30 from February 19 
to April 2, A-V director Aaron Fessler will 
show programs of distinctive travel films; 
and from April 30 to May 28 (also Fridays 
at 7:30 p.m.) D. D. Livingston of the New 
York Dance Film Society will conduct a film 
and lecture course on backgrounds of con- 
temporary theatrical dance. Enrollment is 
free upon application to the Division of 
Social Philosophy, Room 109, The Cooper 
Union, New York 3, N. Y. 


ART AND CULTURE 


In a series of seven programs on the 
theme ‘‘ Art and Culture’’, the New School 
for Social Research, New York City, showed 
the following: j 

Looking Eastward—Tue Story or CuI- 
NESE ART, SONG OF CEYLON and TRANCE AND 
DANCE IN BALI. 

*“Lost’’ Peoples and Places—EASTER 
ISLAND, CITE ENGLOUTIE and L’AMITIE 
Norre. 

South Sea OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS and SEVEN Pacopas. 

Aspects of American Indian Culture— 
ART OF THE PAcIFIC NORTHWEST, DANCES 
IN THE Sky, THE MAYA THROUGH THE AGES 
and THE OLD CHIEF’s DANCE. 

New Films on Art (two programs)— 
HENRY Moore, JOURNEY INTO History, 


Showing 


PHILIP EVERGOOD, the film about him, is written 
by the artist himself . . . presents a variety of his 
canvasses in rewarding closeups . . . 


QUETZALCOATL, PHILIP EVERGOOD, ALTAR 
MASTERPIECE, THE DEMON IN ART and ART 
AND MOTION. 

The World of the Past—TRIUMPH OVER 
TIME, DAPHNE: VIRGIN OF THE GOLDEN 
LAURELS and STONE WONDERS OF NAUMBURG. 

Admission was $1.80 for single programs 
or $10 for the series, Commentary was by 
William Chapman, editor of Films on Art, 
and poet Stanley Kunitz. 

U.N. MOVIE CLUB 

The United Nations Movie Club started 
the Fall season with a showing of Robert 
Flaherty’s NANooOK OF THE NorTH, and 
documentarian Willard Van Dyke as guest 
commentator. . . . ANGOTEE, story of an Es- 
kimo boy and said by critics to be ‘‘much 
in the Flaherty manner and style’’, was fea- 
tured and discussed at a staff showing... . 
THE City and THE PHOTOGRAPHER (exem- 
plary of the work of Willard Van Dyke) 
were screened in mid-September, with Cecile 
Starr, 16mm film critic, as guest speaker... . 
Cavaleanti’s THE SCREEN AND REALITY was 
shown in its entirety (58 excerpts) at the 
early September meeting. . . . The late-Sep- 
tember meeting was held in the new Carnegie 


Endowment Building, by invitation of Julian 


Bryan, who lectured with some of the color 


films he made in 1950 and 1952 in Yugo- 


slavia. 


ANNOUNCING... 


Robert Flaherty 


“LOUISIANA STORY” 
“THE TITAN” 
“NANOOK 

OF THE NORTH” 
“MAN OF ARAN” 


* 
jean Vigo s 
“1! ATALANTE” 
“ZERO DE CONDUITE” 
“THE LAST LAUGH” 
“THE CABINET OF 
DR. CALIGARI” 
“GERMAN CLASSICS” 
“THE BLUE ANGEL” 


Send for complete catalog 


Contemporary Films, Inc. 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MuUrray Hill 4-0204 


| Film Lyceum Course 
Four 90 min. 16mm programs: 
1. HEART AND SOUL 

with VITTORIO DE SICA 

(In Italian-English Titles) 


2. WINSLOW BOY 
with ROBERT DONAT 


3. ADMIT ONE — 5¢ 
silent films 1906-1911 


4. MUSIC FESTIVAL 
unusual film concert 
Each program of Lyceum Course 
also available separately 
LAWRENCE CAMERA SHOP 
149 N. BROADWAY 
Wichita, Kansas 
Write for new 1953-54 film catalogue 


_ 


CC CC CC CC CC CCC 


Distributed by 


Hollywood comes to your 16mm screen with 


GREAT FEATURES like these... 


© Stronghold ®@ Rose of Cimarron For SCHOOLS 

@ Jack and the Beanstalk ®@ With a Song in My Heart 

© Pride of St. Louis © Across the Pacific For INDUSTRIES WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


New York 
Hollywood * Dallas 
Atlanta Portland 
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PREVIEWS 
and REVIEWS 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 
MOTOR MANIA 1951 


This amusing animated cartoon shows that 
the wrong attitudes on the part of a motor- 
ist can make him act like a maniac when 
he is behind the wheel. From that position 
of authority he even forgets how he feels, 
and acts, on occasions when he is a pedes- 


trian. At the end of the film he is apparently, 


still a ‘‘wise guy,’’ but there is the implica- 
tion that the viewer will be less stubbornly 
blind to his failings, and will do something 
sensible about them. . . . Originally released 
to theaters and awarded highest honors in 
the theatrical motion picture classification, 


Moror MANIA’s entertainment values and 
brevity make it a particularly effective stim- 
ulant for driver education, in the school 
and the general community. 


7 mins., color. Produced by Walt Disney 
Studios. For rent in 35mm from RKO, 1270 Ave. 
of the Americas, N. Y. 20; in 16mm, from licensed 
Disney dealers. 


PATTERN, FOR TRAGEDY 1951 

It is unusual for a sound slidefilm to win 
a first place award among traffic safety 
productions, as this one did two years ago. 
That attention to safe practices is a pri- 
mary responsibility all drivers have to their 
families this father learns too late. Through 
carelessness while driving he is responsible 
for the death of his wife and son. 


15 mins., b&w sound slidefilm. Produced by 
Paragon Pictures for Zurich-American Insurance 
Companies. Free loan from local Zurich agents. 
Purchase from The Zurich Insurance Co., 135 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
MICKEY’S BIG CHANCE 1952 
Co-Winner 

To earn his older brother’s car keys, while 
this brother is in service, Mickey has first 
to learn how to be a safe driver. The viewer 
learns some important do’s and don’t’s 
meanwhile also. 


20 mins., b&w, also color. Produced by F. K. 
Rockett Co. for the American Automobile Associa- 
tion Foundation for Traffic Safety. For purchase: 
The American Automobile Assoc., 17th St. at 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 12, D. C.— 
Cleared for TV. 
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DAY IN COURT 1951 


Running parallel in this complicated but 
compelling film are the story of an accident 
which orphans two children; and the almost 
separate story of a Dr. March who resents 
having to appear in court to answer a sum- 
mons for what he considers is ‘‘a minor 
violation.’’ The point of relationship be- 


’ tween the two stories is, that a ‘‘minor’’ 


violation can be as lethal as a ‘‘major’’ 
one. This Dr. March learns when the judge 
sentences him to a day of listening to cases, 
then to a driving class at a local high school. 
A young ‘‘hot rod’’ fanatic, one of the 
five people involved in the accident story, is 
another point of contact with the teenager. 
For all types of audience, the film points to 
oceasional flaunting of ‘traffic laws as the 
real basis of traffic tragedies. Its finale, 
though somewhat melodramatic, has terrific, 
memory-haunting impact. Narrative is by 
Hollywood actor, James Stewart. 


29 mins., b&w or color. Produced by Gate & 
McGlone for International Harvester Co., 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (purchase only). For free 
loan: Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20—Cleared for TV. 


WORD OF HONOR 1952 


Co-Winner 


This well developed presentation begins 
when Duke Marshall, ‘‘the world’s great- 
est racing driver’’, is crowded off the high- 
way and his expensive racing automobile 
is damaged by ‘‘hot rodders’’, playing 
games with cars. Duke goes into action on 
them and their parents. He convinces them 
their kind of driving is ‘‘second rate’’, and 
succeeds in getting their pledge to obey a 
set of rules designed for ‘‘mature’’ drivers. 
But, as Duke warns them, their pledges are 
‘fonly as good as their word of honor’’. His 
accent on character development as pre-re- 
quisite to good driving is_ intelligently 
handled, with acceptability for parents and 
teenagers. Unfortunately, however, one boy 
and his girl lightly toss away their word 
of honor along with their pledge cards, and 
cause a crash fatal to themselves and a 
homebound family. 


30 mins., b&w. Produced by Vogue-Wright 
Studios for Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp., Willow Run, 
Mich, (rent or purchase). Free loan from Modern 
Talking Pictures Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 


PICK YOUR SAFETY TARGET 


WINNERS In the Aj 
OF THE NATION} ( 


HE National Committee on Films for 
Safety is a co-sponsored group of some 
20 organizations representing a cross-section 
of institutions active in the various fields 
of safety work. The National Safety Council 
is one of these. Membership is by invitation 
and majority vote. The general objective 
is promotion of accident prevention through 
the use of film. 
’ This group dates back to 1937, when the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company brought 
together representatives of several organiza- 
fions to form what was then called the Film 
Safety Awards Committee. Its primary inter- 
est was in furthering the cause of highway 
traffic safety by stimulating the production 
and theatrical exhibition of highway safety 
films. To this end a contest as established 
with awards for the sponsors of the winning 
entries. Non-theatrical films were included 
in 1943, also sound slidefilms; and the con- 
test was further expanded to cover the sub- 
ject areas of home, general and occupational 
safety. In 1944 the Committee on Films in- 
vited the National Safety Council to assume 
the responsibility of providing it with a 
Secretary. It thus became a joint enterprise 
of the member organizations which comprise 
the N.S.C. An official representative of each 
of these serves as a working member of the 
National Committee on Films. 

The major part of the Committee’s pro- 
gram continues to be the annual contest 
which each year has been attracting an in- 
creasing number of entries. Other important 
objectives are the establishment of subject 
fields in which films are needed; making 
needs known to possible sponsors, and stimu- 
lating production in these areas. It also seeks 


OCCUPATIONAL 
e FOREMAN TRAININGe 
1952 


Foreman Bill is worried. Where and how 


ean he start to eliminate his growing acci- 
dent problem. . . . All is explained, in this 
amusing cartoon for foremen and _ super- 
visors. 

13 mins., b&w or color. Also available as a color 
and sound slidefilm. Produced by Sarra Inc. For 


rent or purchase from the National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
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al Awards Program 
COMMITTEE ON 


SAFETY 


to develop general acceptance of itself as a 
source of guidance, and as a Board of Re- 
view for safety films. 

Meetings of the Committee are held twice 
a year. One of these is a business session 
conducted in October during the annual Na- 
tional Safety Congress in Chicago. It is, how- 
ever, at the yearly two-day March meeting, 
held wherever the membership vote decides, 
that the Committee constitute itself as a 
Board of Judges to screen the entries in the 
safety film contest (theatrical, nontheatrical, 
slidefilm) ; and to evaluate them on bases of 
technical accuracy, effectiveness of the in- 
tended message, audience appeal, quality of 
photography and sound. 

Certificates are given for excellent entries 
with particular merits in specialized fields. 
An attractive, individualized bronze plaque 
is presented to the best theatrical safety 
motion picture; also to the best nontheatrical 
films and the best sound slidefilms in the 
categories of general, occupational, traffic 
and transportation (or home) safety. Awards 
of Merit and Honorable Mention certificates 
are given as well, in cases where a particular 
film, filmstrip, or a series, utilizes a novel 
technique, or has unusual appeal. 

Specially prepared for Film News’ read- 
ers the representative list on these pages is 
made up of selected top winner in the 1950, 
1951 and 1952 contests. (The motion pic- 
tures and sound slidefilms produced during 
1953 will be judged in March, 1954.) 

Information concerning entry into the 
contest may be obtained from the headquar- 
ters of the National Committee on Films for 
Safety, at 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois. —ROHAMA LEE 


e RAILROADS e 
FREIGHT HANDLING SAFETY 


1950 


Real life characters have some very real 
accidents, due to unsafe practices; but all 
get a chance to do the job the safe way 
eventually. Emphasis is on the wrong way 
to load and unload freight, and the various 
hazards there may be in operations in and 
around freight cars. The uninitiate will find 
an insight here into this type of operation. 

11 mins., b&w film, and sound slidefilm. For 


sale or rent from National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


e OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY e 
YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU 1952 


This is the amusing story of a man who 
finds it safer to stay at work, than to go 
home to accidents. His foreman finally shows 
him how he can take safety home with him. 


15 mins., b&w or color motion picture, also 
color slidefilm. Produced by Dallas Jones Produc- 
tions. For rent or sale from the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11. 


e FIRE e 
NOT TOO HOT TO HANDLE 1952 


Intended to be used as integral to the 
fire brigade training program of its sponsor, 
and concerned primarily with illustrating 
various types of extinguishing equipment 
made by this sponsor, Nor Too Hor To 
HANDLE meanwhile illustrates the kinds of 
fire that occur, and the principles of hand- 
ling each. 


19 mins., color. Produced by Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. For sale, or free loan, from Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., 675 Main St., Bellville 9, N. J. 
—Cleared for TV. 


e LOGGING e 


THE STORY OF 
PIERRE AND MARIE 1951 


This lighthearted but purposeful picture 
of a careless lumberjack and how he learns 
to be careful was designed as an occupa- 
tional accident prevention film, but its story 
is so whimsically told and its players are so 
engaging, that it is also delightful enter- 
tainment. The insight given into lumbering 
is as valuable as the intended safety lesson; 
and it fills a need for material for U.S. 
schools or community groups, about the 
French Canadian. . . . Made originally in 
French, there is also an English sound-track 
version. 


35 mins., color. Produced by Crawley Films Ltd., 
for the Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety Assoc. For 
sale from this Association, 65 St. Anne St., Quebec, 
P.Q., Canada. 


(More Occupational reviews on page 20) 
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HOME SAFETY 


FIRE PREVENTION 
IN THE HOME 1951 


This film demonstrates how prevention of 
fire in the home can be taught to school 
students, and how instructions carry over to 
every member of the family. 


14 mins., b&w. Produced by and for rent or 
sale from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. Also available, for purchase or free 
loan, from the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Film Library, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 
—Cleared for TV. 


ACCIDENTALLY YOURS 1951 

How to recognize and correct many un- 
safe conditions in and about the house is 
treated humorously, but with point and pur- 
pose. 

20 mins., b&w, also color. Produced by Craw- 
ley Films Ltd. for Molson’s Brewery Ltd.; available 
for free loan or for sale from Molson’s, +670 
Notre Dame St., Montreal, P.Q., Canada.—Cleared 
for TV. 


SCHOOL SAFETY 
THE SCHOOL 
SAFETY COMMITTEE 1952 

The time to begin safety thinking is in 
the elementary school and this film is de- 
signed to teach children at this level how 
to form a Junior Safety Council. In simple, 
easily understood fashion it outlines the 
purposes, functions and activities of a 
Junior Council. 

Produced by Sid Davis for the Automobile Club 
of Southern Calif. Purchase from its Public Safety 
Dept., 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Cleared for TV. 


TONY LEARNS ABOUT FIRE 1951 

This film teaches children the funda- 
mentals of fire safety, without harrowing 
or worrying them unduly. It accents the 
necessary rules for fire prevention by show- 
ing how public fire fighting services co- 
operate with the schools and how the schools | 
should cooperate with these services. 

16 mins., color. Produced by Southern Educa- 
tional Film Production Services (Univ. of Georgia) 
for the National Board of Fire Underwriters. Avail- 
able from the NBFU Film Library, 13 E, 37th St., 
N. Y. 16, for free loan or purchase. 
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PONY CLUB 


HE horse still plays an important part 
in the workaday as well as sports and 
holiday life of Australia, as is evidenced 
by this entertaining and informative film, 
made ‘‘with the energetic cooperation’’ of 
the Werriwa Pony Club. One of many such 
clubs in Australia, the Werriwa has a mem- 
bership of 300 boys and girls, all under 18, 
from many kinds of home in this area of 
New South Wales. It is thoroughbred cattle 
and sheep country, so that the club’s activi- 
ties program includes herding and tending, 
as well as care of one’s mount in sickness 
and health, races, camping trips, visits to 
world famous stud farms like Widden, and 
show riding that leads to participation in 
the renowned Royal Easter Show at Sydney. 
Photogenic by themselves usually, the 
combination here of horses and children 
makes for sure-fire appeal to audiences of 
all ages. This film also contains a carry-over 
lesson for living, particularly valuable be- 
cause indirect: of spirit, pride and strength 
governed by responsibility and understand- 
ing, ‘‘the quiet approach’’, and ‘‘gentle 
handling. ’’ 
—RL. 
21 mins., b&w Produced by Auster 
Films for the Australian Dept. of the 
Interior. For rent at $3, sale $60, from 
Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 5th Ave., NYC 20. 
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CLASSROOM and COMMUNITY 


A TIME FOR GREATNESS 


N 1951 the American Friends Service 

Committee published Steps to Peace—A 
Quaker View of U.S. Foreign Policy. The 
purpose of the pamphlet was to express 
moral concern over our growing dependence 
on military foree and to stimulate discus- 
sion on our official relations abroad. This 
film, based on the pamphlet, urges: ‘‘ What- 
ever your views are, it is your duty to make 
them known.’’ This duty A TIME FOR 
GREATNESS courageously fulfils. Though ces- 
sation of actual conflict in Korea dates it 
somewhat, it is still timely and important, 
for the conditions of conflict are. still with 
us; as is ably pointed out in the film’s nar- 
ration, written and spoken by Dr. Philip 
Jacob of the University of Pennsylvania 
Political Science Department, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The pictorial material of 
the film is entirely stock footage, but this is 
put together with unusually telling effect, 
and the periodic reappearance of the nar- 
rator breaks it into digestible sequences. 


27 mins., b&w. Produced for the 


American Friends Service Committee. 
With study guide For. rent $3 or sale 
$85 from Association Films Inc., Ridge- 
field, N. J., and its regional offices. 
Cleared for TV. 


THE ADVENTURES OF WILLIE SKUNK 


F all her five babies, Mother Skunk has 
most trouble with Willie. He is always 
last to listen, first in trouble, and requires 
special training. An excellent teacher with a 
truly professional approach to her job, she 
teaches all her children to find beetles and 
grasshoppers, to hunt for mice just like cats, 
and to stay out of trouble by sniffing danger 
and identifying smells, particularly of people. 
She teaches them to build a home near the 
brook, and how to cross the running water. 
She shows them how to use their little squirt 
guns, if they are threatened. 

Although he doesn’t know it, Willie has 
two little farm friends; Bobby and Jane, 
who watch him learning to grow up. They 
find him when he is lost, and bring him home 
to his mother. Is Willie glad to see her! 
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Behind this simple, little story of a day in 
the skunk world, and behind the lightness 
and brightness of the narration written as 
only Munro Leaf can write, there is a sound 
lesson that reaffirms the nature of the young, 
and the place of the mother. It is a lesson 
that cannot be taught too often, because 
children need constant reassurance, if they 
are to develop a permanent sense of security. 
Kindergarten and primary grade children 
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THAT THE DEAF 
MAY SPEAK 


N its introduction this film startles the 

viewer into sudden awareness of the part 
played by sound in our daily lives. To be 
unable to hear is often to be in danger of 
one’s life. It also to be in complete isola- 
tion within oneself. But there is fortunately, 
in this country, a growing number of schools 
for the deaf, of which the Lexington School 
in New York City is one. To this school 
her parents bring three-year-old Carol, deaf 
and mute. Here, in a world designed for 
those who do not hear, words are things to 
be seen, and identified with objects, pictures, 
then lip movements. 

All tutoring at first is individual. But 
gradually, as the world of the deaf reaches 
out to the world of the hearing, two child- 
ren are tutored together, as a beginning for 
group feeling. By the time Carol gets to the 
8th grade, she will have a place in the world 
along with ‘‘the hearing boys and girls.’’ 

Though she and Bea, and Mike, and all 


(Continued on page 20) 


WILLIE SKUNK (Concl.) 


will find this an interesting and amusing 
experience on the road to development of 
language expression, and to introduce them 
to an elementary science unit on Baby Ani- 
mals, It will also serve to help them in their 
own development—wWillie betrays some very 
human characteristics which they are quick 
to recognize as applicable to themselves. 
— AUGUSTA GOLDIN 


11 mins., b&w. For rent from your local 
library. For purchase, at $50. Young 
America Films Inc., 18 E. 4ist St, 
N.Y. 17. 
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Discussion: 


MEMBER PARTICIPATION 


O you take charge of a club? Is this 

elub an extra-curricular activity on 
your part and on the part of your members? 
Is it a group you meet outside of school? Is 
it a group where member participation is 
important? No matter which kind of group 
you are interested in, and no matter where it 
meets, the problem is keeping the members 
interested. If the attendance is voluntary, a 
more important problem is to keep the mem- 
bers coming. 


One sure way of solving both these pro- 
blems is to involve as many members as pos- 
sible in the programs of the club. A set of 
transparencies is a wonderful medium for 
getting member participation in your group. 

You are interested in setting up programs 
for your meettings. Committees can be set 
up to decide on a topic. Then, after that 
decision has been reached, members of the 
committee can be assigned the job of finding 
the material, other committees can prepare 
the commentaries, if these do not already 
exist. Very often one can find prepared 
commentaries which accompany sets of trans- 
parencies. In that case the job is simplified. 
the commentating on each slide can be as- 


—What is new and noteworthy 
in slide collections— 
By RUTH R. CORNFIELD 


signed to individual members of the club. 
The preparation for projection, and the pro- 
jection itself can involve a few more mem- 
bers. 

In this way a program becomes a co-oper- 
ative effort. Every member takes some part 
in making it a success. An active member of 
a club is necessarily an interested member. 
The interest of your members is indication of 
how successful a leader you are and how suc- 
cessful your club is. 


Seout groups, neighborhood houses, com- 
munity clubs are always in quest of program 
material, You have only to look at the cata- 
logues of available transparencies to discover 
suggestions for many interesting projects. 

This same method can be used in a class- 
room with a set of transparencies. Except for 
the selection of a topic, to be done by the 
teacher, the program can be prepared and 
commented on by members of the class. We 
are sure that the students who participate in 
such a project will remember much better 
what they themselves prepare in this way, 
than anything which is selected, prepared, 
presented and commented on by the teacher 
alone. 


Collection: 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART COLLECTION 


RR a nucleus of 2,500 slides in 1936 
the Museum’s slide collection has grown 
to approximately 20,000. Of this number 
12,000 are black and white in the standard 
size. The balance consists of color slides in 
the 2x2” and standard sizes For the most 
part the color slides are originals. 


Begun as a service to the Museum’s cura- 
torial staff, the slide collection has since been 
made available to the public of the New 
York City area. Limited facilities and inade- 
quate space for handling prevent the circula- 
tion of slides through the mails. Borrowers 
collect and return the material by hand. The 
Museum does not reserve or select slides for 
borrowers. Rentals are made on a weekly 
basis. Rates are reasonable and all proceeds 
from the rental of the slides is invested in 
the further expansion of the collection. In 
addition, lists of slides and filmstrips for 
sale may be obtained upon request. 

The slide collection documents the arts of 
the late 19th and the 20th century, i.e., paint- 
ing, sculpture, the graphic arts, architecture, 
industrial design, photography, motion pic- 
tures, the theatre, the dance. Slides are made 
not only of works in the collection of the 
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Museum of Modern Art but also of those 
which are shown in loan exhibitions as they 
occur, Within the past year the Museum has 
made available slides which duplicate the pic- 
torial contents of its more important publica- 
tions, e.g., Sculpture of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Built in USA: Post-War Architecture, 
Abstract Painting and Sculpture in America, 
Timeless Aspects of Modern Art, etc. This 
has been done to provide instructors with a 
compact unit for group study and class room 
purposes: a book with valuable bibliographi- 
eal references which may be employed by the 
instructor while slides or filmstrips permit 
group participation. 

Direct all inquiries concerning the purchase 
of slides, photographs and photostats to the 
Library of the Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


ANNOUNCING... 


Two New Art Films 


“IL DEMONIACO 


NELL ‘ARTE” 
(The Demon in Art) 


PRIZE-WINNER: 
Woodstock Art Film Festival 
BEST ART FILM: 


Paris Short Film Festival 
Running Time 16 minutes 
Rental $10.00 Sale: Apply 


“RENOIR” 
An exciting new color film on the 
life of the famous painter, Pierre- 
Auguste Renoir. 


Running time 23 minutes 


Rental $20.00 Sale:Apply 
Available Exclusively From 


Contemporary Films, Inc. 


13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 


TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


If you have a slide collection of in- 
terest, and available to the general 
public, you are invited to communicate 
with Miss Cornfield, Editor: Ilwmnina- 
tions, FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park 
West, New York City 25. 


Feature 57 minutes 16mm 


KLIOU . . . The Killer 


From the jungle of French Indo 
China comes this exciting film 
record of a tiger and a tribe... 


A tale of vengeance and tender- 


ness unfolds as a young warrior 
slays the dreaded Kliou and wins 
the chief’s daughter. 

For rental or sale: 


MOGULL'S 


112-114 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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PREVIEWS 


FOUNDATIONS 


VERY so often it is good, and neces- 

sary, to take time out and think about 
foundations. The home-owner usually does 
so at about this time of year, and makes a 
list of repairs or renovations needed in the 
structure of his building to make it 
weather-tight and secure for the coming 
winter. Then he looks over his furnishings 
and contemplates possible additions. We 
did just that, the other day, to our film- 
strip ‘‘house.’’ 

The foundation of this house is our firm 
belief in the basic value of filmstrips as in- 
structional materials. We found no need to 
revise our thinking on this matter, and we 
hereby reaffirm our belief that filmstrips 
have a valid, vital contribution to make, 
when properly used. It is gratifying to see 
a growing trend toward use of the film- 
strip for what it has to offer in its own 
right, and a decreasing tendency to con- 
sider it merely as a substitute for the mo- 
tion picture. The fact, however, that film- 
strips are now available in so many sub- 
ject areas makes it all the more important 
to screen them carefully. There are film- 
strips that do not do too good a job of 
telling their story, though the filmstrip it- 
self is a valuable pictorial medium. So, use 
your powers of selection wisely. But do not 
blame the medium itself for its misfits. Put 
together the proper items and your total 
collection will be worthwhile. 


w Society For Visual Education (1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill.) has a film- 
strip intended to be of help to all who plan 
to use filmstrips. Margaret Divizia, Super- 
visor of Audio-Visual for the Los Angeles 
city schools, prepared the script for TEACH- 
ING WiTH A FiLMstrip, It represents some 
sound thinking, conveys good advice on 
ways of making filmstrips effective, is excel- 
lent. for all audio-visual training courses, and 
represents a forward step in the direction 
of calling attention to ways of using audio- 
visual materials more intelligently. 


w Teaching Aids Laboratory (Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio) offers MarTE- 
RIALS FOR TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC, a strip 
definitely for teacher-training classes and 
other educational methods groups. It shows 
the types of materials to use when children 
first begin the study of arithmetic, and what 
to include as number concepts become more 
clearly established, also what material to use 
as they make more mature application. The 
materials shown are from the collection of 
Dr. Lowry Harding. . . . Inasmuch as there 
are no captions on this filmstrip, it allows 
considerable latitude for discussion and can 
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be adapted to any instructor’s course in 
methods of teaching, or to a class in the 
preparation and construction of teaching 
materials 


= Popular Science Filmstrips (353 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y.C. has just released a series of 6 
strips in color entitled HEALTH AND GROWTH. 
Four of these deal with the basic health prob- 
lems of KEEPING SICKNESS AWAY, PROTECT- 
ING Your Eyes AND Ears, KEEPING CLEAN, 
How To Grow WELL AND StronG (foods 
and nutrition). The other two strips are 
Berrer Sare THAN Sorry (problems of 
hazards, and elementary rules for safety) ; 
and WORKING AND PLAYING TOGETHER 
(stressing the need for good human relations 
if we are to have healthy individuals and 
group activities)... . This is an interesting 
combination of physical and mental health 
subjects and provides for a considerable 
range of classroom activities. The facts are 
clearly presented, and a teacher can use the 
filmstrips for health and physical education 
units, for guidance work and for counselling 
at the elementary level. 


= Jam Handy Organization (2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detrot 11, Mich.) has given us 
some excellent material in a new series of 6 
filmstrips in color, to help stimulate interest 
in both music and literature. This Music 
Stories series includes PETER AND- THE 
Wor, HANSEL AND GRETEL, THE NUT- 
CRACKER SUITE, PEER GYNT, THE FIREBIRD, 
THE SORCEROR’S APPRENTICE. The artist has 
caught the spirit of the underlying theme in 
each, and the drawings are delightful. 
There is a suggestion list of records to be 
played in conjunction with the showing of 
the strips. .. . This series should prove very 
appealing to pupils in many different ele- 
mentary grade classes and should certainly 
create a feeling of lively interest. There is 
little material of this kind available, and 
these strips can well be shared by both music 
appreciation classes, and the literature and 
reading groups. 


= Moody Bible Institute (820 N. LaSalle 


PETER AND THE WOLF is pictured with light humor 
(Jam Handy MUSIC STORIES) ... 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Commu- 
nications, New York University 


St., Chicago, Ill.) has an extremely interest- 
ing series of 8 strips in color under the 
general title of Sermons In ScreENcE. These 
are the second of a series produced by the 
Institute and silent—with one exception, 
available with narration on tape at 3% 
speed. All are based on the Moody motion 
pictures, are in excellent color, and approach 
their subjects in an interesting and stimulat- 
ing manner. The topics dealt with are 
astronomy, the atom, marine life, and nature. 
The endeavor has been to present a picture 
of the immensity of creation, the objects and 
forces which make up the physical world. 
Care is taken to show how science has con- 
tributed to man’s well being, and how man 
ean use his God-given abilities. Scientific data 
is well organized, and, at the same time, 
credit is given to the forces of the spiritual 
world. The approach is a rational one. . . 
While this material will of course have great 
appeal for religious education groups, there 
is equal value in it for schools, and for 
many types of community clubs. Especially 
if used in conjunction with the motion pic- 
ture, these strips are a rich mine of subject 
coverage. There is a dignity to these 
presentations too, which makes them unique 
and outstanding. 

mu Eye Gate House (2716—4Ist Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y.) has a new series of 6 
strips in color on COLONIAL AMERICA, de- 
signed to help teachers in presenting the 
story behind our country’s development and 
expansion, Areas dealt with include the 
backgrounds to colonization; the establish- 
ing of the New England, Middle and South- 
ern colonies; the events leading to the clash 
between English and French in the New 
World, and to the American Revolution. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the value of the 
spirit of the colonists, their willingness to 
work and achieve their goals, and the con- 
tributions made by peoples from many lands 
and trades seeking opportunity for homes 
and freedom in the New World. . . . This 
series provides a good basis for social studies 
discussions, world history, human relations. 


TOWARD EUROPEAN UNITY—November release 

in the New York Times’ Current Events series— 

outlines the political and economic efforts being 
made to this end... 


hos 


the Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FILM EDITING, 
compiled by Karel Reisz (Farrar, 
Straus & Young, publ.) 


A glaring omission in the literature of the 
motion picture has at long last been corrected 
with the publication of this essentially prac- 
tical and authoritative volume. Thanks to the 
initiative of the British Film Academy, a 
score of distinguished and experienced film 
makers have collaborated on the writing of 
an intelligently serviceable guide to film 
editing. 

An historical survey of the subject, general 
principles of the craft and standard cutting 
room procedures add valuable information 
to the bulk of the volume, devoted to practi- 
cal examples of film editing analyzed by their 
directors or editors. These include Helen van 
Dongen’s remarkable job on Robert Fla- 
herty’s Louisiana Story, Robert Wise’s 
editing of Orson Welles’ CiTIZEN KANE, 
Carol Reed’s Opp MAN OvtT, and many other 
significant contributions to the art of the film. 

Besides giving film makers a deeper insight 
into their craft, this volume will prove in- 
valuable to television directors seriously con- 
cerned with the further blossoming of visual 
techniques. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RIGHTS, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION LAW, by 
Harry P. Warner (Bender, publ.) 


The work of a well known Washington at- 
torney, these two companion volumes are an 
effective legal guide and source of informa- 
tion on all statutes, Government regulations, 
and standards of operation of the whol: AM- 
FM and TV industry. Each book is over 
1000 pages long, and its ingenious binder 
leaves room for future additions. Advertising 
agencies, station executives and program 
producers should find these twin volumes 
extremely helpful in their everyday duties. 


A TREE IS A TREE, by King Vidor 
(Harcourt, Brace, publ.) 


This is an inspiring book, in which the in- 
dividual’s contribution to artistic achieve- 
ment is sharply outlined in autobiographic 
terms, by a great film director. Mr. Vidor 
tells his story with appealing simplicity and 
a flair for humor. But there is no mistaking 
the earnestness of purpose, when he speaks 
of his approach to film creation. 

Most of Hollywood’s great move through 
these pages and, whether important or casual, 
their mentioning always reflects King Vi- 
dor’s concern for the significant remark, or 
the striking detail that points up his sense 
of the artist’s social responsibility. 
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THE PUBLIC IS NEVER WRONG, by 
Adolph Zukor (Putnam, publ.) 


An intimate and authentic glimpse into 
fifty years of movies is afforded through the 
personal history of one of its earliest pio- 
neers. Presently Paramount board chairman, 
Mr. Zukor grew with the industry from the 
penny arcade days to present-day 3-D, and 
tells about it (with the help of Dale Kramer) 
in an engagingly unassuming manner. 

All the great names, all the important 
developments of the film industry take their 
place in this historic cavaleade. But the 
accent throughout is definitely on personali- 
ties, whose candid portraits highlight every 
one of the momentous events that filled a 
great career. 


THE REMINISCING CHAMP, by Harry 
Froboess (Pageant, publ.) 


Lives of motion picture stuntmen are just 
as unusual as one would expect them to be. 
This inside story, told by an experienced 
practitioner of the trade, reveals many of its 
tricks and is exciting reading. 


THE NAKED I, 


by Roy Chanslor 
(Crown, publ.) 


Another one of those ‘‘sex-sational’’ novels 
about Hollywood. This is marred moreover 
by dreary stylistic affectations and is strong- 
ly reminiscent of a warmed-over dish of 
tripe, sauce piquante. 


CATALOGS 


An unusual catalog devoted to animal 
sciences, with nearly 200 films and film- 
strips, is certain to attract a most deserved 
interest (Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash.) . . . Schoolroom films on a 
variety of subjects (literature, science, 
social studies, fine arts, etc.), are listed in 
the new Society for Visual Education cata- 
log (Chicago 14, Ill.) . . . Experimental 
films, with emphasis on non-objective art 
and abstract interpretations of today’s 
world pressures, fill a definitely ‘‘differ- 
ent’’ catalog (Kinesis, 566 Commercial St., 
San Francisco, Cal.) . . . The Central Col- 
lege, State College and The University of 
Washington have just published the second 
edition of Films, listing their combined film 
collections, available on loan in the Pacific 
Northwest (U. of Washington, Seattle)... 
Motion picture dealing with religious sub- 
jects are listed by several distributors: 
Association Films (347 Madison Ave., 
NYC) lists over 130 such items in its 


Selected Religious Films; Coronet (Chicago 
1, Ill.) has a catalog of instructional films 
of special interest to religious groups; So- 
ciety for Visual Education (Chicago 14, 
Ill.) offers a Protestant religious catalog; 
Selected Films Release Service (Whittier, 
Cal.) publishes a useful Master Guide to 
religious and similar films. ... 


BOOKLETS 


The increasing school use of tape record- 
ing will be greatly helped by a new teach- 
er’s handbook, Tape Recording in Business 
Education. It is a well organized and in- 
formative booklet discussing the general 
principles of the subject and giving detail- 
ed information destined to expand the 
teacher’s effectiveness and the students 
understanding in a wide variety of class- 
room situations. Of particular interest to 
film makers is Chapter IX on equipment, 
single and dual track recording, ete. (Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
1) ... The completely revised edition of 
the EFLA Redbook of A-V Equipment 
offers a listing and description of current 
types of projectors, recording and public 
address systems, and related accessories, 
with useful instructions for the operation 
and maintenance of a-v equipment (EFLA 
345 E. 46th St., NYC.) 


MAGAZINES 


The British monthly, Film User, carries 
in each issue a lively ‘‘ Education World’’ 
section which charts the global progress of 
classroom film use... . American Cinemato- 
grapher (Sept. 53) forecasts the early intro- 
duction of 3-D in 16mm. on a large scale... 
A survey of children’s TV shows, appropri- 
ately commented upon and appraised, is to 
be found in Television (Sep. 53) ... A com- 
mon reason for poor film showings—lack 
of screen brightness—is discussed in practi- 
cal and technical detail in the SMPTE 
Journal (Aug. 53)... 


FREE SLIDEFILMS. 


The free slidefilms (filmstrips) you { 
need to supplement and vitalize text- 
book teaching are listed, classified, 
Sand indexed in the New, 1953 

; Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms ; 
It is authoritative, comprehensive and 
geasy to use. Available for $4.00 on 
» 30 day approval. 


$ EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
} Dept. F.N. Randolph, Wisconsin { 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


SAFETY ON THE SCHOOL BUS 
OUNGSTERS no longer ride to school 
on pony back over quiet roads, as 
shown in the commencement of this film. 
The schoolhouse and curriculum have 
changed, and so has the to and fro trip. 
Manufacturers, government and school offi- 
cials and the bus driver today work together 
to provide safe transportation by bus. But 
the riders jeopardize their own safety and 
the driver’s by irresponsible behavior and 
dangerous ‘‘shenanigans.’’ .. . Though de- 
signed especially for rural areas, SAFETY ON 
THE ScHoo. Bus has a message for city 
boys and girls too, of greater safety and 
comfort by observance of certain simple 
rules, and by cooperation. 


10 mins. For rent, your local dealer. 
For sale ($45) from Young America 
Films Inc., 18 E. 41st Street, N.Y. 17. 


THAT THE DEAF MAY SPEAK 
(Continued from page 16) 
the children in the kindergarten with her, 
are encouraged to ‘‘make it a pretty voice’’, 
Carol’s speech will never be easy to under- 
stand, perhaps not pleasant to hear. But the 
miracle is, that ‘‘speech never heard can be 
learned at all’’, and the moment in which 
the child spedks for the first time is in- 
finitely moving. For the service the film per- 
forms in creating an atmosphere of under- 
standing it should be seen by the public at 
large. For its qualities of sensitivity and in- 
spiration, it should be shown to every kind 
of teacher and teacher training institute. 
—RL 
42 mins., color. Script by Ralph School- 
man. Produced by Nat Campus (Cam- 
pus Film Productions, N. Y.) for the 
Lexington School for the Deaf. For 
rent exclusively from Ideal Pictures, 
64 South Water St., Chicago, and its 
affiliated offices. Service charge, $2.50. 


SAFETY AWARDS’ WINNERS 


OCCUPATIONAL (Continued from page 15) 


e FARM SAFETY e 
HANDS OFF 1952 


Four stories are told here, of corn picker 
accidents and how they occurred. Their ef- 
fects on the lives of the injured are graphic- 
ally shown, and down-to-earth suggestions 
are given for the safe harvesting of corn. 


20 mins., color. Produced by Visual Aids Produc- 
tien, lowa State College, for Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. For sale or rent from Hospital Services Inc. 
of lowa, Liberty Bldg., Des Moines 7, la. May also 
be borrowed from lowa State College, Service 
Bidg., Ames, la.—Cleared for TV. 


e ELECTRICAL HAZARDS e 
SHOCKING CONDITIONS 1950 


This winning sound slidefilm points out 
the electric shock hazards to be watched for 
in industry, and stresses the need for safe 
practices to prevent such accidents. It is 
good material for vocational schools also. 


15 mins., b&w sound slidefilm. Produced by Par- 
agon Pictures Inc. for Zurich-American Insurance 
Companies. For sale or free loan from Zurich, 135 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


e TRUCKING e 
DARK DAZE 1952 


The effects of proper and improper eat- 
ing and sleeping habits on night drivers of 
commercial vehicles is the topic treated, 
specifically for industrial use. The informa- 
tion thus conveyed and the lessons taught 
are equally valid for all viewers. 


10 mins., b&w film and sound slidefilm. Pro- 
duced by Vogue-Wright Studios for the National 
Assoc. of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 (free loan). Also 
for rent from National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 11, and for rent or sale from 
Vogue-Wright Studios, 237 Ontario St., Chica- 
go, lil. 


CAUTION AT THE CROSSROADS 1950 


This short but important lesson on inter- 
section accidents and how to avoid them is 
good for all drivers, as for the commercial 
vehicle drivers for whom it is designed. 


11 mins., b&w film, and sound slidefilm. Pro- 
duction and distribution details, as above, for 
DARK DAZE. 


e PETROLEUM INDUSTRY e 
MAKE NO MISTAKE 1950 


The importance of safe practice in seis- 
mograph operations is stressed for petrol- 
eum industry employees. These practices are 
related, meanwhile, to all phases of seismic 
field operations, 


20 mins., color. Produced by Gulf Coast Films 
for Geophysical Service Inc. Available for free 
loan from Geophysical Service, 6000 Lemon Ave., 
Dallas 9, Texas. 


e GENERAL e 
WRONG WAY BUTCH 1950 


Winner of the top theatrical award for 
1950, this PETE SMITH SPECIALTY is a 
humorous treatment of unsafe working habits 
in industry, with Butch illustrating, in eight 
lessons, how not to work. 


12 mins., b&w. Produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Hollywood. Available in 16mm on free loan 
from Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Cleared for TV. 


GENERAL SAFETY 
A CLOSED BOOK 1950 


A small town doctor sets out to improve 
the attitudes of his neighbors toward all 
types of safety. Eventual success in his one- 
man crusade contributes to this story’s 
happy ending. 


26 mins., b&w. Produced by Wilding Produc- 
tions Inc. for Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio, 
(purchase or free loan). It may also be rented 
from the National Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, 11. 


ONCE TOO OFTEN 1950 


An ethereal ‘‘fate’’ records the precarious 
and foolish activities of a soldier on leave, 
and decides that the soldier—not unlike 
many a civilian—has taken a chance once 
too often. 


26 mins., b&w. Produced by U.S. Army Signal 
Corps for the U.S. Army. Free loan from Farm 
Bureau Mutual Insurance Co., 246 N. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio; purchase from United World 
Films, Inc. 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 


NEW RELEASES 


New Releases 
Galileo's Laws of Falling Bodies 


REGIONAL OFFICES and PREVIEW LIBRARIES: New York; Boston; Hollywood; Dallas; Atlanta; 
Portland; Birmingham, Michigan; Willoughby, Ohio 
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These are only a few of the 600 educationally superior films 
available for your needs at EBF. Write to: 


GENERAL OFFICES AND STUDIOS: 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


Ancient Ballbek and Palmyra 
Archimedes’ Principle * Kangaroos 
The Atom and Biological Science 
A Thanksgiving Play * The Helicopter 
Fox Hunt in Italy 
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METROPOLITAN New YorK AVA — 


DO YOU KNOW 
That— 


—Albert J. Rosenberg, Manager of 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Depart- 
ment, has been named Industry Ad- 
visor on the new Audio-Visual 
Board of the American Library As- 
sociation? ... 


—Leonard Ingraham spent the year 
on a Ford Foundation Scholarship 
exploring television on the national 
scene? ... 


—Moe Dutch has just become a school 
principal? ... 


—Charles Cater III has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of the 
New York University Film Li- 
brary? ... 


—Esther Speyer is a member of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Television, and the newly elected 
Corresponding Secretary of the N.Y. 
Film Council? 


—Ursula Moran, AVA _ president, 
represents Metropolitan N.Y. AVA 
on the Citizens Advisory Committee 
on Television? ... 


—Ruth Cornfield helped produce 
new slides for the teaching of 
French? . . . These are on French 
geography and are intended for the 
social studies as well as the language 
teacher. Ruth is also writing a 
Film News column on siides to help 
teachers use them more effectively. 


—Pinkus Sugarman, Assistant Princi- 
pal, P.S. 177, Brooklyn, is the 
1953-4 head of the. Publications 
Committee and will be responsible 
for Metropolitan AVA’s pages in 
Film News? Assisting him on a 
Publications Committee are Al De- 
vereux, Eye Gate House; Kay 
Hearle, Christopher Columbus H.S.; 
William King, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, N.J.; Esther Speyer, United 
Parents Assoc.; Bertha Odesky, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
N.Y.C. Board of Ed.; Joseph 
Zdonowicz., Dept. of Ed., Stamford, 
Conn.; Charles Kader, N.Y. Uni- 
versity. ... 


—Fred Winston heads the Communi- 
cations Council of N.Y.U.? ... 

—Renewal of your membership in 
AVA is now due and you will miss 
forthcoming issues of Film News 
unless you let Helen Winfield, treas- 
urer, hear from you before Novem- 
ber 15? Her address is 33-43 153rd 
Street, Flushing, N. Y.... 


“BEST ROUTE” PROGRAM 

(Continued from page 9) 
the fall term 1953). These pamphlets, and 
the ‘‘Schools Open’’ poster seen through- 
out the country warn the motorists to 
watch for all the unpredictable actions 
that children might engage in. 

The best route to school program is by 
no means a static one. Each month con- 
ditions in and around the school building 
change to the extent that adjustments 
must be made on the ‘‘best route’’ maps. 
Sometimes parents report to principals 
that obstacles have been developed across 
the path of the safe route. All of the fac- 
tors interfering with child safety are in- 
vestigated through one or more of the four 
agencies cooperating in this venture. 

With little possibility of widening the 
streets of the City of New York and with 
the increased number of people and ve- 
hicles passing through its streets, it is 
easily seen that our present condition of 
traffic congestion will be severely aggre- 
vated, with consequent increase of hazard. 
It is vitally important, therefore, that all 
people receive competent instruction in 
the recognition and application of all vis- 
ual aids. From the standpoint of safety, 
we can apply this statement to traffic 
lights, traffic signs, road and street mark- 
ings and the signals of police officers and 
others engaged in the control of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic, as well as to the 
films shown whenever possible within the 
school classroom or auditorium. 


SCHOOL SAFETY PROGRAM AIDS 


MONG films suitable for use in a school 

safety program are: SAFETY ON THE 
Way To ScHooL, SAre LIVING AT ScHOOL, 
Sare Livine aT Home, SAFETY AT SCHOOL, 
SAFETY WITH EVERYDAY TOOLS (Coronet) ; 
THE Sarest Way (AAA, page 9); SAFETY 
ON THE STREET, (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) ; SAFETY IN THE CHEMISTRY LABORA- 
TORY (Indiana U. ); STREET SAFETY IS YOUR 
PROBLEM, SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME (Young 
America Films). 

SAFETY STORIES, an Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica filmstrip series, includes 5 strips in color 
on home, school, play, street and vacation 
safety, with a 6th on SAFETY HELPERS. 


SAFETY ON THE STREET, latest Encyclopaedia 
Britannica safety film, stresses the degree of co- 
operation necessary to achieve and practice safety. 


by ONE OF THE FILMS IN 


The PUPPY 


gr 


THE GUITAR AND EYE 
SERIES 


A 16mm FILM SYMPHONY 


Here is a touching slice of life — a poignant 
narrative of a cocker spaniel puppy and a 
winsome little girl —a film that has already 
powerfully stimulated the fancy of a multi- 
tude of students. It contains all the essentials 
of a good educational film... 


1. Appeals to a basic, universal experience. 

2. Induces emotional involvement. 

3. Draws out creative reactions, 

4. Encourages animated discussions, sensitive 
interpretations, deep feeling and creative 
writing. 
5-min. Sound/Color $50; B1/Wh $25 


Request preview prints and actual examples 
of how children respond to the PUPPY 
and the other films in THE GUITAR AND 
EYE SERIES. 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS 
“Teaching Use of Readers’ Guide” 


Prepared at University of California Summer Ses- 
sion under direction of Mrs. Maurine S. Harden, 
Librarian, Oakland (Calif.) schools. Especially val- 
vable to librarians in teaching library orientation. 


40 frames $5.00 — Tests (25) $1.75 
VAN ALLYN INSTITUTE, Woodland Hills, Calif. 


The Hali-Hour Classics 


A Fine New Series of 
Filmstrips 


. . . bringing to exciting life the best in 
world literature .. . 

Open the door for your students to 
the wonderful worlds of Shake- 
speare, Dickens and Shaw — with 
scenes from famous movies starring 
Laurence Olivier, Vivian Leigh, Alec 
Guinness, and many other great 
names of the theater. 

Full teachers guides, and frame-by-frame 

narration, 

Write for free catalog to 


THE FILMSTRIP HOUSE 
25 BROAD STREET, N. Y. C. 4 
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HI-Fl AND A-V 


I-FI (high-fidelity), the magic word in 

the field of sound, blasted attention 

to itself at the recent Audio Fair in New 

York. Four floors of exhibit space were 

packed by hi-fi enthusiasts sampling the 

wares of manufacturers of amplifiers, speak- 

ers, tape recorders, discs, recordings, phono- 

graphs—all displayed in wide variety and in 
full volume. 

Hi-fi is far from a new term, or even a 
new idea. Ever since the days of Edison, 
engineers have striven to improve the fidel- 
ity of recording and reproduction methods. 
But in the last decade there has been in- 
creased interest in quality equipment and 
recordings. 

It must be cautioned, however, that hi-fi 
is a term without specific definition. What 
was high fidelity in the days of Caruso is 
not so today. And the hi-fi of today covers 
varying specifications. ‘‘Frequency re- 
sponse,’’ the most popular term in the jar- 
gon of hi-fi, is now being subjected to all 
sorts of tests by many equipment owners. 
True, most people judge with the ear only, 
but there are those who employ testing de- 
vices such as special recordings and elec- 
tronic oscilloscopes to detect frequencies 
which have been slighted. As result, some 


What's New In Audio 


equipment owners are satisfied when their 
sets reproduce a ful] range of frequencies 
from the very low to the very high. At this 
point, however, consideration must be made 
for the variation in the response of the 
human ear—for each individual differs in 
his ability to hear certain frequencies. Not 
only do some fail to hear very high fre- 
quencies, there is even a difference in re- 
sponse to frequencies within normal ranges. 
Thus a flat (or even) presence of sound fre- 
quencies is not always an indication of high 
fidelity to the human ear. 

Another discrepancy in the relationship 
of frequency response to high fidelity has 
been occasioned by the developments in di- 
mensional sound. It has been found that 
when the listener could place the sound— 
such as, a soloist standing in front to the 
left of the orchestra; or, sound effects tra- 
veling a recognizable direction across the 
room—there was an apparent effect of high- 
fidelity, even when the frequency range did 
not go beyond 7,000 cycles. 

Thus, the dimensional sound equipment ex- 
hibited at the Audio Fair was among the 
most popular. To achieve dimension, mul- 
tiple sound tracks were recorded on both 
disc and tape and reproduced through ear- 
phones or carefully placed multiple speakers. 

For those whose interest in sound stems 


Ampro’s new “Hi-Fi” (Model 756) portable 
tape recorder features an electro-magnetic 
“piano key’ control system. Dual-action 
tone control varies base and treble simul- 
taneously, maintaining the balance of this 
model's 30 to 13,000 cps frequency range 
response. The “Hi-Fi” records at 7% inches 
per second. Its cabinet, covered in simulated 
limed-oak plastic, measures 16%2x15%x10 
inches. Tentative list price is $254.95, from 
Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


from participation in the audio-visual field 
there was a singular reaction that has great 
import. In each of the effective demonstra- 
tions of dimensional sound, heads turned to 
follow the apparent direction of sound and 
the eyes seemed to seek an object to observe 
as well. This is the point where the creator 
of materials, the teacher or the group leader 
ean add the hyphen and the visual to the 
audio, and attain a tremendously effective 
audio-visual learning situation. It may be 
possible, also, that dimensional sound equip- 
(Continued on page 23) 


Reviewing if be Records— with KARL BARLEBEN 


SPANISH OVERTURES: 12-in. Montilla 
disc +FM-LP-6. 


Genuine Spfhnish music, performed by 
Spanish musicians in Spain (Madrid), is 
here expertly played and superbly recorded 
by the latest American recording tech- 
niques. This contains 8 typical Spanish 
overtures and preludes to popular operettas 
(Zarzuelas) by such famed composers as 
Breton, Chapi, Gimenes, Granados and 
Luna. The Orquesta de Camera de Madrid, 
under the baton of Ataulfo Argenta, plays 
La Torre del Oro, El Tambor de Grana- 
deros, El Baile de Louis Alonso, La Boda 
de Louis Alonso, La Revoltosa, Govescas, 
La Picara Molinera and La Jota de la 
Dolores. The Zarzuela is Spain’s native 
operetta form, written in two or three 
acts, with an overture as introduction, and 
often a prelude to introduce each act. The 
vein of the music and plot is light; the 
music is lyric, using many of Spain’s song 
and dance forms ... the Jota, Pasodoble, 
Schotis, Flamenco, Soleares, Marchas, Se- 
guidillas, ete. The Zarzuela is Spain’s 
equivalent to the French comic opera... . 
The Montilla label also offers a series of 
Spanish operettas on 10-in. and 12-in. discs. 
A catalog may be obtained by writing to 
F. J. Montilla, 447 West 50th St., New 
York. 
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SAINT-SAENS: “Danse Macabre, Op. 
40,” 10-in. Capitol dise +H-8169. 


Composed in 1874, this symphonic poem 
was coldly received at its premiere in 
1875. Its charm lies in the fantastic dance 
of skeletons, symbolized in the orchestra 
by the xylophone. Franz Andre conducting 
the INR Symphony Orchestra of Brussels 
offers a brisk, brilliant reading on this 
disc, the reverse side of which is given 
over to Moussorgsky’s A Night on Bald 
Mountain, originally written for use in an 
opera based on Flaubert’s Salamnbo. The 
score was revised and orchestration com- 
pleted by Rimsky-Korsakov after Mous- 
sorgsky’s death... . / Alternates of Danse 
Macabre occur on Columbia discs ML-2170 
and AAL-8, and RCA-Victor dise LM- 
1118... Alternates of Bald Mountain are 
available on Vanguard disc 6000 and Vox 
dise PL-7670. 


HISTORY: 10-in. Enrichment Records 
discs. 

Past issues of FILM NEWS have re- 
ported on the Enrichment Records series 
of specially prepared history recordings. To 
bring this material up-to-date, mention is 
now in order concerning the latest re- 
leases in this notable series of educational 
recordings. . . . Pere Marquette and The 


Lewis & Clark Expedition (#ERL-105) 
and The Monitor & the Merrimac and Lee 
and Grant at Appomattox (#ERL-106). 
Based on the famous Landmark Books, 
these recordings are authentic, historically 
correct and expertly dramatized by casts 
of professionals. They are dramatized and 
produced by Howard Tooley, and so de- 
signed to provide realism with authentic 
sounds and music. The Enrichment Records 
series to date consists of the following 
tiles: Voyages of Columbus and Landing of 
the Pilgrims (#ERL-101), California Gold 
Rush and The Pony Express (#ERL-102), 
Paul Revere and Our Independence & Con- 
stitution (#ERL-103), The First Transcon- 
tinental Railroad and The Wright Brothers 
(#ERL-104). Each title is furnished with 
a special guide of significant value to teach- 
ers and librarians by means of which the 
fullest educational utility of the dises can 
be made. These ‘‘Leads to Listening’’ 
have been prepared by Dr. Helen Me- 
Cracken Carpenter, Chairman of History 
and Government, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N.J. These Enrichment Records 
dise were awarded the 1952 Citation of 
Merit by Freedoms Foundations. With such 
achievements, further recommendation for 
educational purposes would be superfluous. 
(Available in both 3314 and 78 rpm record- 
ings). 
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Records For Children 


Reviewed by LAURA SILVER SINGER, B.S.-M.A. Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University, 


LISTEN AND DO SERIES, Vol. |, ages 
5-7: Audio-Education Series, The 
American Book Company and Decca 
Records, Inc. 


Ginger and Josh: The central theme of 
these records is the pretense that the child 
is a marionette and is being pulled and 
manipulated by strings. It is an unique 
concept and one that is within the realm 
of the experiences of most five to seven 
year olds. It is indeed a painless way of 
introducing children to movements that 
tend to be rather styleized. The mailman, 
marching, and the airplane trip which are 
all included in this record, give children 
an opportunity for different kinds of move- 
ment related to their play. The directions 
are simple to follow, and the music has 
appeal. 

The Friendly Train: This is a little con- 
fusing after Ginger and Josh, since there 
are no directions given for movements of 
any kind. ... Not that children won’t have 
an abundance of ideas of their own to try 
out to this music, but after the rather 
specific directions of Ginger and Josh one 
rather looks for directions.-The second side 
of the record utilize the sea-saw, pony-rid- 
ing, rowing a boat, and skipping a rope. 
These jacket illustrations are colorful and 
suggestive. 


SONGS FROM NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
The six albums of the New Music Hori- 
zons records parallel the six music text- 
books of the New Music Horizons, pub- 
lished by the Silver Burdett Company. 
They are progressively graded for children 
from kindergarten through sixth grade. 


Volume 2. Set MJV-77. 


There are songs about animals, about the 
weather and about pretending in this series. 
The Let’s Pretend songs and the Signs of 
the Weather are clear and charming. It 
might have been more interesting to have 
had a voice other than the soprano for 
variation. Some of the songs seem to lend 
themselves to a male voice. The soprano, 
however, is pleasant and appealing for most 
of the songs. ... The jacket notes to the 
boys and girls are filled with reeommenda- 
tions that are helpful alsé to parent or 
teacher. An especially good suggestion was 
that children try to make up some words 
about their own pets, and so participate in 
an even more creative way. 


MORE SONGS FROM NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS-Silver Burdett Company, 
Album 5, Series 2. Set MJV-136. 


These are a series of songs designed to 
help boys and girls with their singing. 
There are also songs to dance to, and. play 
along with. The eight American folk songs 
are especially good; they are vigorous and 
appealing. 


October, 1953 


N.Y.C.; teacher, lecturer, writer. 


The More Fun With Harmony songs tend 
to be a little complicated as are the Songs 
and Ballads. On the whole, however, they 
can be used to good advantage with the 
5th grade children for whom they were 
designed. . . . Here as in the other sets, 
they are jacket notes which contain sug- 
gestions of value not only for the boys and 
girls to whom they are addressed, but also 
for parents and teachers. 


HI-FI AND A-V 
(Continued from page 22) 


ment will be available within an attainable 
price range before the film industry decides 
on 3-D or wide screen. If so, preparation 
must be made to apply these realistic effects 
to improve communication methods. 

What fascinating idea doors will be opened 
in answer to the question: In what areas 
can learning processes be stimulated by 
recreating sounds that are natural not only 
in pitch and timbre, but in direction as 
well? Engineers are providing the equip- 
ment—who will explore the unknown vistas? 


—GRACE GOODMAN 


F 

' For 
a The Finest | 


For larger groups 
Premier-40 


Brilliant screen illumination, 
true tonal fidelity. Single- § 
frame and reverse operation. 
Sound and silent speeds. 
12-inch companion 

speaker. 


picture-power with a pedigree 


In projection, Picture Power with a Pedigree means a 
brilliant screen image, no matter how difficult the 
circumstances . . . it means sound reproduction with 
“full” presence, no matter how bad the acoustics . . . it 
means impact on the eyes and ears of your audience .. . 
the result of twenty-five years of precision craftsmanship 
in the creation and production of products for the 
discriminating audio-visual user. 


AMPRO siplist delure 


FREE! Ampro’s new film-source 
book, “Screen Adventures.” Helps 
to plan programs, tells where to get 
films on specific subjects. Mail the 
coupon today for your free copy of 
this useful reference book. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Have my local Ampro Audio-Visual 
ler call to arrange a screening 
of “Famous for the Finest.” 


(C0 Send a free copy of “Screen Adven- 
tures,” the new film-source guide. 


Address......+-+ 


City..... 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


THE WIDE SCREEN 


By LEROY SYLVERST 


President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Craftsmen 


ITH the advent of TV the motion 

picture industry has been forced to 
find new ways of stimulating public inter- 
est, which has been sadly lacking, in going 
to the movies, Overlooking the most obvious 
means—namely, better and higher standard 
films—Hollywood has tried varied gimmicks. 
First came the popcorn and soda vending 
machines, now it’s Cinerama, 3-D and Wide 
Screen projection. In themselves all the new 
methods of projection are interesting and 
stimulating though none can make a poor 
film into a good one. 

In a previous article we covered 3-D films 
from the production and projection stand- 
point, in 35mm and 16mm. The wide screen 
systems also are quite interesting. 


SCREEN SIZE 


Roughly speaking, normal screen size is 
in a ratio of 4 to 3. The width of the pic- 
ture always 14 or so wider than the height. 
Wide screen projection typified by Cinerama 
or Cinema-Scope is actually over two times 
wider than it is high. The peripheral vision, 
or side vision of the viewer is brought into 
play and this, combined with the normal 
front vision, gives a sense of limited depth. 
In no way does it compare to three dimen- 
sion but it does improve upon the usual 
flat screen under certain conditions. In wide 
screen films the projection surface of the 
screen is curved toward the audience and 
varies in its curve with the system used. 


TWO MAJOR METHODS 


At this moment there are two major wide 
screen methods in operation. The first is 
Cinerama which uses three synchronized cam- 
eras to take the film, and three projectors 
to project it on a large triple-sectioned 
screen that curves back on the audience. The 
Cinerama screen for theatrical use measures 
64 feet wide by 23 feet high. The are of 
the circle Cinerama covers is greater than 
that of Cinema-Scope, the second system in 
operation. This is an advantage, however, 
as using three synchronized projectors lined 
up exactly is a very difficult and costly 
thing to do, and from a practical theatrical 
or non-theatrical standpoint contains more 
than a safe share of problems. Cinema- 
Scope on the other hand, by use of only one 
camera, one film and one projector, simpli- 
fies matters greatly from a production and 
projection standpoint, and so has a major 
advantage over Cinerama. The size of the 
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_Cinema-Seope screen is 68 feet wide by 24 


feet high with a much flatter surface than 
the Cinerama screen. Cinema-Scope as seen 
in the 20th Century-Fox production, THE 
Rose does introduce some interesting ideas 
that definitely can influence 16mm non-thea- 
tricals, and also 35mm filmstrips. But be- 
fore dealing with this point, let us briefly 
describe how a wide angle picture can be 
squeezed on a normal piece of film in the 
Cinema-Scope manner. 


THE ANAMORPHIC LENS 


The anamorphic or so called squeeze lens 
is nothing new in optics but it is new as 
applied to modern motion pictures. The 
lens squeezes a distorted, very wide angle 
image onto normal film stock. When pro- 
jected, a similar squeeze-type lens removes 
the distortion and spreads the image out to 
the ratio of 2.5 wide to 1 high. The Cinema- 
Scope image is fairly sharp and commer- 
cially acceptable. The edges are a little soft 
but generally this does not interfere with 
the image. The critical point of sharpness, 
however, is very narrow, and the projection- 
ist must be alert. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROBE 


Viewing the first major attempt of Cin- 
ema-Scope in THE RoE, a number of things 
were obvious. The best position to view the 
film was from dead center, or two-thirds 
back from the screen. The film does not 
distort too badly from the extreme sides of 
the theatre but from a viewer’s standpoint 
this part of the theatre is not acceptable. 
Sitting in the first third of the house may 
cause eye strain because of image softness, 
but it is acceptable from a commercial stand- 
point. 

The great width of the screen ably lent 
itself to spectacular shots and, when care- 
fully chosen, even closeups were interesting. 
But the danger of this type of screen was 
obvious when many things were happening 


Designed for the educational and industrial mar- 
kets, the new Radiant CURVEX is a portable screen 
from 5 to 20 feet wide. Made from a highly re- 
flective fabric, it is 2%-times as wide as it is high, 
and a picture—projected onto it wih an amorphic 
(squeeze) lens—approximates for the viewer the 
wide expanse of normal vision. The curve of the 
fabric on its framework helps increase the illusion 
of depth, and gives better reflected light distribu- 
tion throughout the area of observation. When not 
in use, the CURVEX is easily rolled and folded into 
a metal carrying case. 


at one time, and the eye was confused by 
the jumble. There is no doubt that the effec- 
tiveness of a film like THE ROBE was en- 
hanced by the wide screen. Basically the 
film was good anyhow, but the wide screen 
did add to its quality. The problems of the 
wide screen are in the photography and 
action-direction. If used improperly, the 
result can be disastrous. True, closeups can 
be made; but the action, or lighting, or 
both, on either side of the closeup, must be 
subdued. The wide screen does permit a 
continuous action to take place across the 
width of the screen without having to 
change camera position for the normal long, 
medium and closeup shot. Scenes are much 
longer. But this means action by the actors 
must be sustained longer and sets must be 
lit over a much greater area for simultane- 
ous shooting. 


WHAT ABOUT 16mm? 


What about wide screen films in 16mm? 
Bell and Howell Company has a system pat- 
terned after Cinema-Scope, and commercially 
available. Other systems will undoubtedly 
be introduced in 16mm for commercial use. 
Whether or not these films will be the be- 
ginning of a major screen proportion change 
on the non-theatrical circuit too is difficult 
to say at this point, but we would venture 
a guess that the 4 to 3 proportion of pres- 
ent day films will undergo some refinements. 
The human eye sees in proportions of almost 
3 to 1, so that somewhere between that ratio 
and the present ratio in all likelihood will 
be the screen size. This would be the case 
regardless of whether the screen be for 2-D 
films such as CinemaScope or 3-D films of 
the present eyeglass variety. 

Both 16mm and 35mm film are still in a 
very confused state. One thing we can do 
is experiment, and the equipment is certainly 
available for this purpose. 


This diagram illustrates how Bell & 
Howell’s CINEMASCOPE for 16mm 
spreads the “squeezed” picture dur- 
ing projection. The film image passes 
first through the projector lens in 
“squeezed” form; is “spread out” as 
it passes through the anamorphic lens 
attachment to film the curved screen 
with its 2.5 to 1 ratio of width to 
height. 
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SCREEN PROJECTION 
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Whats New... 


3-D WITHOUT EYE STRAIN 
= Developed and demonstrated by the 


Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Ia., the Ramsdell-Victor 
plan for taking 16mm pictures in 3-D 
and accurately projecting them with 
synchronized Victor projectors is based 
on what is termed ‘‘a new mathemati- 
eal formula.’’ Describing it Mr. Floyd 
A. Ramsdell (Worcester Film Corp.) 
explained that achnowledged eye strain 
in many 3-D systems is caused by in- 
consistency of distances in taking and 
showing these pictures. By the Rams- 
dell-Victor system there can be no 
lateral displacement, thus making it 
possible to have natural normal 3-D 
viewing without eye strain. 


SOUNDVIEW FILMSTRIP 
PROJECTOR 


= The Automatic Projection Corp. of 
29 West 35th St., N.Y., are the manu- 
facturers of an interesting filmstrip 
projector that has several advanced 
features. Cooling by using a high effi- 
ciency turbine blower is one of the 
excellent innovations that permits 
glassless pressure plates, thus eliminat- 
ing one of the common causes of 
scratches. It has a very good optical 
system using a 300 watt,light source 
combined with an F3.5 Automar lens. 
2” x 2” slides can be shown by using 
the removable slide carrier. Change- 
back to a filmstrip projector can be 
accomplished in less than 10 seconds. 

When used with its turn-table the 
Soundview will operate automatically 
with either high or low frequency in- 
audible signals. It also has an accurate 
and reliable film advance control. For 
further information: your local Sound- 
view dealer, or Kenneth A. Silver, 
Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., N.Y. 


—LEROY SYLVERST 
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SAFETY SALESMEN (Continued from page 7) 


THE FUTURE 


Its founders thought of the Council as 
little more than a clearing house of techni- 
cal information for safety engineers, and 
even though it is now far more than that, 
consultation and information services are 
still of paramount importance. Each year 
thousands of letters ask for information on 
safety films produced by other organizations. 
To meet the demand, every effort is made 
to keep accurate records on current, national- 
ly available productions. Producers and film 
libraries are circularized periodically and 
the information passed along to members in 


the National Directory of Safety Films, 
which now contains about 1,000 listings. 

That the field is large and growing is 
shown by a comparison of the current Direc- 
tory with the edition of five years ago. 
Almost 600 titles have been added in that 
time, and each month brings its quota of 
new releases. 

For its part, the Council intends to con- 
tinue expanding its film program—creating 
new defenses against old hazards and com- 
bating new hazards as they arise. It is a 
struggle that has no end, but there is satis- 
faction in knowing that each film helps 
create a large audience for the next. 


Before you purchase a tape recorder, be sure to 


investigate the new DuKane Tru-Fidelity Tape 
Recorder. Designed for the continuous eight- 
hour-a-day service demanded by professional 
people. Easy and simple to operate for maximum 
true fidelity reproduction of voice and music. 
Rich in advanced facilities that multiply its use- 
fulness. Compare these features: _ 

@ Two Speeds: 72 and 3% @ Rugged Tape Mechanism 


@ Dual Track 


@ Tape Copying Facility 


@ Keyboard Facility Selector ®© Separate Treble and Bass 


@ Tape Counter 


Level Indicator 


/ @ Positive Safety Erase 
@ “Magic Eye” Recording 


Please arrange a free demonstration. 


Controls 
@ Public Address System‘ 
Watt Amplifier 
@ Easy Tape Loading 
@ Storage for 8 reels 


& DUKANE CORPORATION, Dept. FN 93 St. Chorles, Illinois § 
‘ OU Please send me full details on the DuKane “Tru-Fidelity” 


You 
y ve Tape Recorder. 
FREE ont! Noms 
atl 4 osition 


Zone. State. 
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Notes... 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ws Educational Film Library Association 
has elected Edward T. Schofield, head of 
the Dept. of Libraries, Visual Aids and 
Radio, Newark Board of Education, as its 
president for the 1953-54 season. Garret 
Weathers (South Bend, Ind. Publie Schools) 
has been named vice-pres.; Mary Louise 
Alexander (Ferguson Library, Stamford, 
Conn.) is secretary. Board of directors 
elected for a three-year term are: L. C. 
Larson (Indiana University); Ruth Ma- 
hood (Los Angeles County Museum); and 
Garret Weathers (South Bend Public 
Schools). Directors held over from 1952- 
1953 year: Ford L. Lemler (University of 
Michigan); James Brown (San Jose State 
College); Edward T. Schofield; Mary 
Louise Alexander; and Marl L. Huber 
(Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore). 


m= Warren Sturgis, president of Sturgis- 
Grant Productions, Inc. has been elected 
president of the Biological Photographic 
Association, and was further honored by 
being made a Fellow of the Association. 
Mr. Sturgis has been a director of B.P.A. 
since 1950, was its vice-president in 1952 
and 1953. 


a J. McWilliams Stone, president of Du- 
Kane Corporation was recently named as 
a director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


= Ampro Corp. announces the election of 
Herbert P. Niemann as president. Mr. Nie- 
mann, replaces Arthur J. Palmer, who has 
resigned to undertake special assignments 
for General Precision Equipment Company, 
parent company of Ampro. Mr. Niemann 
is also president of the Hertner Electric 
Co. (Cleveland), another General Precision 
subsidiary. 


= Radiant Manufacturing Corp. has ap- 
pointed Julius Silverman as plant manager 
of its new branch, in charge of theatre 
screen. Mr. Silverman was previously em- 
ployed by Bell & Howell in several impor- 
tant departments, and was later production 
manager for Cases, Inc., a B. & H. sub- 
sidiary. 


= Educational Productions Ltd., London, 
England, has appointed The Filmstrip 
House, 25 Broad St., N.Y.C. 4, as exclusive 
distributor of its new Half Hour Classics 
series of filmstrips. 


= Dynamic Films, Inc., has added executive 
offices and editing rooms in newly ac- 
quired space in their present building at 
112 W. 89th St., N.Y.C. The expansion pro- 
gram will provide additional shooting area 
on the same floor as the company’s major 
sound stage. 
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= Sturgis-Grant Productions, Inc., N.Y.C. 
produces of medical motion pictures, an- 
nounce the appointment of Dwinell Grant, 
vice-president, as general manager. In addi- 
tion to his new duties, Mr. Grant will con- 
tinue in his previous capacity as art direc- 
tor. Warren Sturgis, president of the cor- 
poration, will devote full time to direction 
of the company’s Professional Relations 
Dept. 


= Joseph C. Meidt has been promoted from 
sales manager to general manager of 
Cousino Visual Education Service, Inc., 
2325 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio, according 
to an announcement by Bernie Cousino, 
president. Mr. Meidt will handle the visual 
education division of the company, replac- 
ing Mr. Cousino who will now direct the 
manufacture and distribution of the ‘‘ Aud- 
io-Vendor,’’ a device for continuous tape 
presentation. 


a William L. Haas has been appointed 
central division manager of the Ampro 
Corporation, with headquarters in Detroit. 


= Ben Kornzweig has been appointed pub- 
licity manager of I. F. E. Releasing Cor- 
poration, New York, replacing Fred Gold- 
berg who has joined the firm of Norton 
and Condon, Inc. 


a J. R. Johnson has been appointed man- 
ager of the Carbon Product Sales Dept. of 
the National Carbon Company, a division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
Lighting carbons for the motion picture 
industry will be among Mr. Johnstone’s 
interests because of the increased light 
demands of 3-D and wide-screen pictures. 


mw Crawley Films Ltd. has added Dr. Frank 
Orban of Hungary to its staff. Dr. Orban 
started his film-making experience in Bud- 
apest and later worked in Germany, first 
in feature films and then for the film sec- 
tions of British and American forces. 


Bailey Films, Inc., announces that 
George J. Peavey has joined the company 
as an audio-visual consultant and will rep- 
resent Bailey with schools, libraries and 
museums in the San Francisco area and 
northern California. Mr. Peavy has had 
experience in education, and will serve also 
as adviser in the production of Bailey edu- 
cational films. 


= Nola Studios, Inc. through its president 
Vincent J. Nola, announces the appoint- 
ment of Peter Wilde as executive producer 
of the recently organized Nola Studios 
Film Division. Mr. Wilde is a specialist in 
surgical cinematography. 


= The Filmstrip House announces the ap- 
pointment of Lenore E. Gross, previously 


head of the religious materials department, 


to the post of assistant manager. The com- 
pany also announces the appointment of 
Miss Sally Lindover, psychologist, as super- 


visor of the current audio-visual needs’ 


survey. 


Adolph Wertheimer (left), vice-president of Radiant 
Screen Co., Chicago, and Spiros Skouras, president 
of 20th Century-Fox, are shown after conferring 
at a recent opening of the CinemaScope film, 
THE ROBE. Radiant is now fabricating Astrolite 
screens for CinemaScope and other wide screen 
systems, to meet demands from all over the United 
States and from 30 other countries, Astrolite has 
been officially approved by 20th Century-Fox for 
CinemaScope installations. The Radiant Astrolite 
Screen is claimed to be the only optically engi- 
neered theatre screen for all projection systems in 
3-D and 2-D, and for color as well as black and 
white. 


HONORS 


= Dr. George C. Higgins, research asso- 
ciate of the Kodak Research Laboratories, 
has been awarded the French Photographic 
Society’s 1953 Davanne Medal. Dating 
back to 1887, the award is in recognition 
of research work in photographic science. 
Dr. Higgins’ contribution is in his appli- 
cation of physiologic optics as they relate 
to photography. 


a Fred Waller, inventor of Cinerama, re- 
ceived the Progress Medal Award of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers at their recent convention. The 
award was made specifically for Mr. Wal- 
ler’s work in visualizing the possibilities 
and developing the practical use of the 
peripheral vision phenomenon originally in 
the Waller Gunnery Trainer, now in Cine- 
rama. 


PERSONALS 


= Thomas Brandon of Brandon Films, Inc., 
returned from the Locarno and Berlin film 
festivals, then re-crossed the Atlantic to 
attend the film festival at Venice. 


= James Brown, formerly of the University 
of Washington is now on staff at the San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 


MOVED 


a A. F. Films, Inc. from 1600 Broadway 
to 18 E. 60th St., N.Y.C. 


= Pictura Films from 101 Park Avenue to 
487 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


m= Sterling Films, Inc.—from 316 W. 57th 
St. to 205 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 17. 


= Trident Films Inc.—from 8 W. 40th St. 
to 510 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FILM NEWS 


SHOWS HOW 


‘TO MAKE TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


WITH THE 


‘VU-LYTE 
Opaque Projector 


This informative folder, packed with pictures, shows how 
ideally qualified for schoolroom use the VU-LYTE is. It points 
out the easy availability of the free projection materials at every 
teacher's hand. It explains how applicable these free materials 
are, to every class level and subject. And it fully describes the 
exclusive features that make the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 
standing, ultra-modern, professional-type teaching tool, embody- 
ing an entirely new principle in opaque projection. 


This new folder, just off the press, illustrates and explains the 
Vacumatic* Platen, that holds copy flat without need for pasting 
and mounting . . . the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor, that feeds new 
copy in and ejects the old automatically .. . 
the Pointex} Projection Pointer, the built-in opti- 
cal device that throws on the screen a movable 
arrow of light which the operator can direct and 
control without leaving his place beside the 
projector . . . and other features of pronounced 
teaching value. 


CHARLES COMPANY 


NAME 
EST. 1960 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. ADDRESS. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of 
Opaque Projection Equipment city ZONE STATE 
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This brand new baseball glove, 
pre-oiled and deep-pocketed, 
needs no breaking in. 


This new reel of SOUNDCRAFT Tape, 
Micro-Polished at the factory, 
needs no breaking in. 


ow! Tape 


Exclusive SOUNDCRAFT Micro-Polished* Tape 
Gives Stable High Frequency Response right from the start 


In the past, all new reels of Magnetic Recording Tape 
had surface irregularities and protuberances (oxide 
nodules) on the ferrous oxide surface. These irregu- 
larities and nodules caused imperfect head contact 
and a subsequent loss in high frequency response, 
until the tape surface was worn smooth by the record- 
ing head. This is the reason for the widespread pro- 
fessional practice of “breaking in” a new reel of tape. 
This is why engineers run new tape through the 
recorder a number of times before recording, wasting 
time and effort, and causing undue wear of the 
recording head. 


ONLY SOUNDCRAFT TAPE IS MICRO-POLISHED 


There is no break-in period needed with SOUND- 
CRAFT Tape. Because all SOUNDCRAFT Tape is 
Micro-Polished. This exclusive process pre-conditions 
SOUNDCRAFT Tape before it leaves the plant. 
Micro-Polishing subjects the ferrous oxide coating 


REEVES 


CORP. 
10 East 52nd Street, Dept. Q-9, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


*Pat. Applied For. 


to high mechanical stresses. It produces a mirror- 
smooth tape surface. It achieves immediate stable 
high frequency response. And it allows new tape to 
be interspliced with tape that has already been used. 


OTHER SOUNDCRAFT FEATURES 


Not only is Soundcraft Recording Tape Micro- 
Polished, but it is also endowed with the following 
features developed by Soundcraft research engineers. 


PRE-COATING to insure better adhesion, prevent 
curling and cupping — 


DRY LUBRICATION to eliminate squeals — 

SPLICE-FREE guarantee on all 1200’ and 2500’ reels. 
Why settle for less than the best? 

Next time, insist on Soundcraft Recording Tape. 


It’s Micro-Polished! 
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